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WRITE AN ADVERTISEMENT 


e 





ATE May or early in June, Royal plans 
to advertise in certain High School 
publications. The new Royal Signet Type- 
writer is to be featured as the finest, the most 
appropriate, Graduation or Vacation Gift. 
Full pages will be used. Your school paper 
may be one of ten selected to carry this ad- 
vertising. 

What will these advertisements say? 
What will they look like? Both questions are 
to be decided by students! $200 in cash will 
be awarded for the 27 most interesting and 
effectively written advertisements and the 10 
which are best arranged will be run in 
school publications. 





Royal Signet Typewriter with exclusive Mono-face type. 
No shift-key. Simple . . . anyone can use it! Finish 
in durable Green Velvetone. Only $29.50. 


A Practical Test for Your Writing Ability 

Just like a class essay contest—only sim- 
pler and easier. Merely see and try a new 
Royal Signet at any typewriter dealers, or 
read Royal’s interesting literature. Then tell 
in your own language why you believe this 
new writing machine would be an appropri- 
ate gift to mark the end of the school year. 
Write as many advertisements as you wish. 
All mailed to the Ad-Writing Editor, Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, on or before midnight, Tuesday, 
May 2nd, will be considered. 


If you wish, make a pen and ink or pencil 
sketch showing just how you would like 
your advertisement to look when printed. 
This phase of the Royal Signet-Scholastic 
Ad-Writing Competition is strictly optional. 
However, the 10 advertisements to appear 
in school publications will be selected solely 
on the artistic and advertising merits of 
accompanying sketches. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to your paper to see that the work 
is done—if not by you, then by someone who 
is especially interested in art. 

Remember—all advertisements are to be writ- 
ten, and all sketches made with your school 
paper in mind. For full details of this interesting 
and instructive competition, consult the March 
18th issue of Scholastic—or use the coupon be- 
low immediately. Note to Teachers. Copies (as 
many as you wish) of detailed instructions avail- 
able for project work. 





Royvat Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Dept. S-41, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me, without obligation .... copies 

of interesting literature describing the new Royal 

Signet Typewriter; also ...... copies of detailed 

instructions and conditions governing Royal 

Signet-Scholastic .Ad-Writing Competition. 

Name 

Teacher ( ) 

Street 


eg IS SFE a 





Student ( ) (Please check proper space) 
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“Now God Be Thanked, Who Has Matched Us With His Hour!” 
An Editorial 


F some malignant Mephistopheles were sitting up 

nights trying to think of plagues and tribulations 

to send upon this unhappy world, he could hardly 
have done a better job than chance has accomplished 
in the past six weeks. 

In the Far East, South America, Cuba, and Central 
Europe, war, revolution, and nationalistic hatreds are 
more intense than at any time since 1918. 

At Geneva, Japan impudently defies a united world; 
impotent democracies have all but given up the effort 
to control the menace of their own armaments; while 
repudiated war debts pile up misunderstanding be- 
tween the Old World and the New. . 

In Germany, the specter of Hitlerism, with its racial 
intolerance, class arrogance, economic muddle-headed- 
ness, and sabre-rattling jingoism, seems determined, 
like Samson, to pull down the temple of peace. 

In America, a President-elect on whom the hopes 
of the nation are concentrated is shot at by a fanatical 
assassin, his life spared only to kill the conscientious 
mayor of our second greatest city, and before the new 
President can take office the strongest member of his 
cabinet is cut down by heart disease. 

This President comes to power at’ the zero hour of 
America’s economic life. A country bled white by three 
and a half years of drastic deflation, unemployment, 
foreclosure, and stagnation of 
industry, during which four 
thousand banks and large cor- 
porate structures failed, is 
shocked to the center by reve- 
lations. of corruption among 
its trusted financial leaders. 


And as if these man-made 
disasters are not enough, the 


Roosevelt has set in train are reviewed in another 
section. The measures taken so far are emergency 
measures, and there is a desperately hard job ahead 
against entrenched interests, hidebound habits, and 
mass misery. There will be the constant temptation to 
“Jet Frank do it.” And one of our worst handicaps 
will be the foolish optimism that all our problems can 
be solved by “confidence,” and that we need only to 
“hang on.” We must remember that we have merely 
stopped our panicky retreat. Now we must charge! 
But—for the first time in years, America sees light 
ahead. The breath of hope has revived “the American 
dream.” And this has been done by leadership. Skeptics 
may say that a dictatorship is inevitable. But Roose- 
velt is no Hitler. He is American to the core, with the 
spiritual blood of Jefferson and Lincoln in his veins. 
Democracy needs leaders, not dictators—and it can 
produce them. One of the hallmarks of a great leader 
is that he takes the very same human clay, the mixed 
motives, and the faulty institutions with which other 
men have failed, and bends them to nobler ends. 
Leadership cannot work with sheep or slaves. Right 
there is the challenge of these exciting times to every 
boy and girl alive. These events that make headlines 
in the papers, these broadcast speeches, these notices 
pasted on the doors of banks, the lack of cash which 
bothered your father and 
mother for a while, are the 
very stuff the students of 
1975 will be studying in their 
history books. Yow read how 
Hayes resumed specie pay- 
ments and Cleveland cut the 
tariff. They will read how 
Roosevelt closed the banks and 
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earth itself rumbles and slips 
on both sides of the Pacific, 
killing and maiming hundreds 
of helpless human beings. 


At this fateful moment, A 
MAN emerges, and by the 
sheer force of his courage, in- 
telligence, and personality, re- 
verses the entire psychology of 
a people. 

The course of the banking 
crisis, and the details of the 
program of conservation and 
recovery which President 


OPPORTUNITY 
By Edward Rowland Sill 


This | beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's banner 


Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 


A craven hung above the battle's edge, 

And thought, "Had | a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king's son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing—!" he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


balanced the budget. If ever 
there was a time when the 
average boy or girl could learn 
from personal experience how 
the world is run—it is now. 
The whole process of eco- 
nomics, government, and so- 
ciety is happening right before 
your eyes. 

Do you wish to grow up into 
a healthier, better balanced, 
more secure world? The first 
step is to understand the mis- 
takes that have been made in 
the old one. 
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America's Frontier Lore 


LMOST all countries have their 
legends and folk-tales, their 
mythical heroes and tales of 
derring-do. America is no ex- 

ception, although she has awakened 
late to the possibilities of her native 
lore. Already we have seen in the 
poems and songs and stories of the 
Indians of the Southwest one phase of 
America’s folk-literature. In the spir- 
ituals and workaday songs of the 
Negro and in the dramatic presenta- 
tions of native tales of the Carolinas, 
other types of the folk-tale appear. 
Into the songs and the stories of the 
isolated Southern mountaineers, 
themes strongly reminiscent of the old 
English ballads find their way. 

The speech of these mountain peo- 
ple is frequently rich and expressive. 
Much time is spent in singing, which 
seems almost as common as conversa- 
tion. It is said that in some families 
generation after generation has pre- 
served through oral transmission the 
traditional ballad literature of their 
ancestors in England and Scotland. 
Their songs and stories are of out- 
laws’ feuds, hangings, departed lov- 
ers, the return of the dead, knights 
and ladies, ghosts, and mine disasters. 
Such titles as “Little Musgrave and 
Lady Barnard,” “Johnny Scot,” “The 
Farmer’s Curst Wife,” “The Gipsy 
Laddie,” “The Maid Freed from the 
Gallows,” are not uncommon. 

Similar themes make up the burden 
of song and story in the Ozark moun- 
tains, which one writer calls “the for- 
gotten frontier of a vanishing Amer- 
ica.” Here life is a matter of storm 


and sunshine, the progress of the sea-. 


sons, “transactions of the old, estab- 
lished firm of Sun, Rain and Earth.” 
Colonization began in Revolutionary 
times, and many families have kept 
the same land for six to eight genera- 
tions. 

Tales of magic and of buried treas- 
ure, of moonshiners and cattle thieves, 
of pioneering and feuds make up their 
literary tradition. Most interesting is 
the hill speech—figurative, vigorous, 
and rich in literary survivals. In an 
interesting essay, “Friendly Days in 
the Ozarks,” the author, Charles Mor- 
row Wilson, gives numerous illustra- 
tions :-— 

“An Ozarkian will frequently use such 


phrases as beguile the time, rectify, cau- 
cus, meander, cavill, and delude. And he 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


has numerous usages in common with fine 
old masters of English literature. Shake- 
speare used such forms as afeard for 
afraid, writ for wrote, antic for ungovern- 
able, and straddle a horse for mount a 
horse. Gower told of a sighte of flowers, 
meaning a great quantity, and he said 
soon start for early start. Chaucer and 
Spenser used sleight to mean skill. He also 
used mought for might, swinge for singe 
and he rhymed yet and wit. The indica- 
tions are that such Ozarkian pronuncia- 
tions as sech, ag’in, Scriptur, yit and yan- 
der, fur and furder were all in good usage 
during Shakespeare’s day. So we see that 
hill speech is a survival and not a corrup- 
tion of the language of other centuries.” 

Much of our folk literature associ- 
ates itself with frontier occupations. 
From the lumber camps come the 
fabulous tales of Paul Bunyan and 
Tony Beaver, whose origin is hidden 
in obscurity but whose haunts are va- 
riously located in the Appalachian 
mountains, running southwest from 
Maine to Alabama; in the Ozarks, the 
low mountain range of Arkansas and 
Missouri, with foothills in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and I]linois; and in the north- 
ern tier of forest states along the 
Canadian border. The Smoky Moun- 
tains, also—a branch of the Appla- 
chians extending through North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee—are filled with 
tales of a primeval people. 


“Tall tales,” so called, are the de- 
light of these mountain people—tales 
of impossible adventures and heroic 
endeavor. Percy Mackaye in his 
Weathergoose-Woo! and Tall Tales of 
the Kentucky Mountains has rescued 
many of these magical legends of na- 
tive America. Preachin’ Charlie races 
with a Cherokee ghost; Granny Big 
Poll, “The Queen Bee of Witches,” 
works her spells; Singin’ Willie, after 
many unsuccessful attempts at “bal- 
let-singing,” comes into his own. The 
fearsome Weathergoose-Woo! in per- 
son “riddles your wits and knows your 
wishin’s !” 

Three people contend for the honor 
of singing the glories of Paul Bunyan 
and Tony Beaver, his companion in 
tall lying: Esther Shepherd in her 
Paul Bunyan, Margaret Prescott 
Montague in her collection, Up Eel 
River, and James Stevens, one of 
whose stories is here printed. These 
gigantic heroes appear again and 
again in frontier literature as belong- 
ing to Kansas, to Dakota, to the Salt 
Lake region, to the northern part of 


Minnesota. One of the stories begins, 
“If what they say is true, Paul Bun- 
yan was born down in Maine.” 

“If the Great American Novel is 
ever written,” says Margaret Prescott 
Montague, “it will be produced by 
Tony Beaver and Paul Bunyan in col- 
laboration, possibly assisted by Pecos 
Bill, that great cattle-man of Texas 
who, tradition says, can ride a cyclone 
across three states and then slide to 
the ground on the lightning. Or if 
these gentlemen do not actually write 
it, any one else who attempts to do so 
must take them into consideration, for 
they all three grew out of that exuber- 
ant exaggeration and laughter which 
is the heart and soul of the true Amer- 
ican spirit. For we live in a magic 
world, where the only true history is 
written in the fairy tales.” 

So you must accept whatever Paul 
Bunyan—or Tony Beaver—does or 
says, in the spirit in which it is writ- 
ten. If you hear that it takes from 
eight to ten men to grease Paul Bun- 
yan’s griddle for frying batter-cakes, 
“skating over it with a slab of fat 
meat on each foot”; if you are told 
that Tony Beaver has invented some 
sticky lie paper that “ketches lies as 
fast as fly paper ketches flies” ; if you 
come across the fact that things hap- 
pen “so all outer the common in Tony 
Beaver’s log camp that if a person 
don’t mind and hold his eyes in place, 
they'll just natcherally pop outer his 
head with looking at the things he’ll 
see up thar’; if some one tries to con- 
vince you that Paul Bunyan’s bees are 
as big as full-grown oxen with stings 
both before and behind—accept these 
facts. Don’t quibble. 

Some stories of the real mountain 
people have been written which for a 
vivid description of their life and cus- 
toms ought not to be missed. Chief 
among the novelists who have made 
the forgotten frontiers their particular 
métier are Maristan Chapman, whose 
The Happy Mountain and Homeplace 
appeared a few years ago; Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, author of The Weath- 
er Tree and The Haunted Mirror, a 
collection of shorter tales; and Lucy 
Furman, whose stories based on her 
teaching experience in Kentucky, The 
Quare Women, The Glass Window, 
and Lonesome Road, are remarkable 
for their delineation of character. 
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APRIL 1, 1933 


When Rivers 
Were Young and Wild 


A Paul Bunyan Story 
By JAMES STEVENS 


HAGGY gray clouds were drift- 

ing between green woods and 

blue sky. The rainstorm was 

vanishing but the great boughs 
of cedars and firs still dripped. In the 
sinks of the forest floor were muddy 
pools. The creek that ran by the log- 
ging camp was in flood. On a fallen 
log sat an old man and a boy watch- 
ing the foaming yellow torrent as it 
roared on. 

“T have heard how all rivers were 
like that in the time far away,” said 
the old one musingly. “In the time of 
Paul Bunyan that was. Then all riv- 
ers were young and wild. I have heard 
of them all, how they were untamed 
and without rest in the youth of them. 
It was Paul Bunyan who tamed the 
rivers. He was that kind of man.” 


Larrity, the old logger, fell silent 
then and the boy waited, himself silent 
and unsmiling. They were understand- 
ing friends. Seventy-five years lay be- 
tween the two; but, as wise folk know, 
the years of life run in a circle, so 
that the very old and the very young 
may meet in true friendship. Time 
has that kindness. 

Larrity’s days as a working man of 
the woods were long since done. For 
a year now he had lived in the Gavin 
Timber Company’s Columbia River 
camp as a pensioner. Even the light 
roustabout work of a bullcook had be- 
come too much for him. He would just 
forget -his chores. As the camp fore- 
man said, he had become “fitty.” He 
hardly heard or saw the life about 
him. He lived in memories. 

Now, however, he had a friend, one 
who would journey with him back to 
his boyhood, to the time seventy-five 
years ago when the woods had come to 
life for him in stories about Paul Bun- 
yan. Jeff Gavin was the ten-year-old 
grandson of the camp-owner; he had 
come to spend an afternoon with old 
Larrity. 

“Rivers and rivers and rivers,” said 
the old man. “I have heard Paul Bun- 
yan invented them, but I misdoubt. 
That he tamed young rivers, breakin’ 
them in for log-drivin’ no true logger 
of even this unbelievin’ age would 
doubt at all. Paul Bunyan did not in- 
vent rivers, but them he tamed. Yes, 


s., 99 
. 


sir, 





Drawn and adapted from 
an illustration by Charles S. Chapman. 


Larrity’s words carried himself be- 
yond years and years to the time when 
he was but a freckled gosling of a boy 
in the Michigan woods. It seemed that 
he and Jeff were perched together on 
a pile of white pine logs by the Men- 
ominee River. White water roared be- 
fore them. The smells of green pines 
were in the sunny air. Out of the scene 
spoke black-bearded Pete Flemmand, 
telling of the taming of wild young 
rivers by the great Paul Bunyan. 
What was his tale, now? ... Ah, the 
battle with the Big Auger, that old 
river story. 

“TI will tell you of rivers,” said old 
Larrity as Pete Flemmand had said 
to him seventy-five years ago. 

The Big Auger was the youngest 
and wildest of all the rivers in the 
time of Paul Bunyan. (So Larrity be- 
gan the old story.) In that time—so 
far away that it is not even written 
down in the history books—most of 
the young rivers were no worse than 
wild boys who want their own way. 








There were Twin Rivers, for exam- 
ple, which flowed side by side and 
were always wishin’ they were not 
rivers but lakes. Paul Bunyan hardly 
dared take his eyes off them for they 
would stop flowin’ when he did that. 
There was Rollin’ River which would 
not run in its valley but was ever 
sneakin’ out to the hills and runnin’ 
up and down them in its flow. There 
was the river that the loggers called 
the Ol’ Contrary, though it was as 
young as any except the Big Auger. 
For a way the Ol’ Contrary would run 
along a mile wide and a foot deep, 
then it would turn over on its. edge, it 
would, and run a mile deep and a foot 
wide. There was the Big Onion and 
the Little Garlic—but there is no limit 
to the wild young rivers of Paul Bun- 
yan’s time which might be told about. 
Most of them were tamed by the great 
logger with little trouble for he had 
a way with rivers, he did. 


The Big Auger, however, gave him 
a tremenjus tussle, for it was the real 
tough boy among the rivers and the 
wildest of them all. Besides, it was the 
most powerful in its amazin’ flow. The 
Big Auger got its name from its ter- 
rible twistin’ powers. Never would 
this wild young river flow straight and ~ 
level in its bed but always it flowed 
in twists and turns so that the sight of 
it made one think of a monster auger 
borin’ through the land. 


So fierce and savage was the river 
that its name was given to the fiercest 
and savagest race of men that ever 
lived on earth, men of a time far later 
than that of Paul Bunyan. Big ogres 
these men are called in the history 
books; and so are they miscalled, for 
big augers was the true name of that 
ferocious race after the wild young 
river of Paul Bunyan’s time. 


Paul Bunyan came to the Big Auger 
country after the spring of the mud 
rain. He was alone when he first saw 
the river, for he had just stepped over 
a mountain, and Babe the Blue Ox 
and his men were left far behind him 
with the step. With his first look at 
the Big Auger he at once sat down on 
the mountain and began to brush his 
beard with a pine tree. Paul Bunyan 
always brushed his beard when he was 

(Continued on page 14) 





MEN and 
MARIONETTES 


By 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 


HE arrival of the Teatro dei 
Piccoli for an extensive run in 
New York and a _ prospective 
tour of the country was hailed 
by press and public alike. This was 
surprising in view of the fact that, 
not many years ago, adult Americans 
looked askance at what I once heard 
someone call “grown-ups playing with 
dolls,” and they tolerated puppets 
only when played for “the kiddies.” 
Personally, I have always shuddered 
at most of the things we do for “the 
kiddies,” and many an ardent young- 
ster has doubtless shuddered too. The 
practice of writing or playing down 
to children is an affectation which 
would never have been tolerated by 
Aesop, by Lewis Carroll, by the Broth- 
ers Grimm. And puppetry is an art 
which, in some lands, antedated the 
art of the human actor. It is an in- 
tensely earnest and beautiful art with 
a distinguished tradition carried on 
through generations of families—nota- 
bly in Italy and Czechoslovakia. In 
Czechoslovakia alone there are several 
hundred puppet companies, and many 
a European town has at least one 
theatre solely devoted to puppets. The 
Teatro dei Piccoli has a house of its 
own in Rome which I visited twelve 
years ago. The spontaneous acceptance 
of this large band of puppets and 
puppeteers, on the part of sophisti- 
cated critics who showered columns 
of applause on the spectacle and de- 
scribed it as a hearty relief from the 
average Broadway “show,” is an in- 
dication of better days ahead. 


The Piccoli people are only one 
puppet company, and by no means 
“the best on earth”’—as they have 
been touted. They do not grasp and 
present the whole gamut to which 
puppets are susceptible, whether we 
play them from the ends of wires (as 
the Piccoli do), from the tips of 
rhythmic fingers (like Punch and 
Judy), or from behind a transparent 
screen, as people have done through 
the ages in Java and the Orient. The 
Piccoli are remarkable for their circus 
clowning, for their ballets, their pic- 
torial harmonies, their impudent paro- 
dies of humanity. The parody of 
Franz Liszt hammering out “The 
Maiden’s Prayer” was magnificent, 
incredible, annihilating. In every tech- 


and Climes 


nical sense—in the stunts they per- 
form with perfect ease—they are ad- 
mirable. Any cartoon of humanity is 
always welcome where the race takes 
itself too solemnly and needs the cor- 
rectives of satire. In the days of Louis 
XIV, the actors of the classic Comédie 
Frangaise complained to the King be- 
cause a troupe of neighboring puppets 
mimicked and ridiculed them—and the 
puppets were suppressed! But pup- 
pets have more to perform than bal- 
lets, vaudeville skits, bull fights, and 
human lampoons. And the human ac- 
tor has almost as much to learn from 
the puppet as the puppet has from the 
actor. I’ll use a long word to «over 
this field, and I hope it won’t scare 
anyone: philosophy. 

Every work of art worthy of the 
name has a meaning of some sort, and 
the greater the meaning, the greater 
the form of its expression. The genius 
of the German race, Goethe, was in- 
spired by puppets from childhood. 
Goethe used a toy theatre as a minia- 
ture of the human theatre, and tested 
plays by asking whether or not pup- 
pets could act them. Faust is simply 
a glorified puppet play, and it is so by 
virtue of the fact that its men and 
women are puppets in the hands of 
gods and devils. The moment one real- 
izes that even our noblest heroes are 
helpless in some respect, one becomes 
an incipient puppeteer. The whole 
Greek drama was based on the war- 
fare between its legendary heroes and 
their fates, and the whole Greek 
drama may also be termed a kind of 
glorified puppet play. If, in the old 
philosophy, men were merely the 
blind instruments of the gods (who 
were frequently blind themselves), we 
may carry this idea into the puppet 
theatre, where the unseen man who 
handles a stuffed figure is a god di- 
recting or misdirecting the creature of 
his creation. In the highest and most 
flattering sense, we may see the author 
of the play as a god—but Heaven help 
the audience if the fellow writes a 
bad play! I’m trying to show that the 
creative process has a quality which 
shapes human images. These charac- 
ters revolve around a central plot and 
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Puppet Players Have Delighted Grown- 
ups as well as Children in A‘! Ages 


behave in accordance with the hand 
above, below, or behind them. As wise 
old Socrates argued, any man capable 
of writing great tragedy should also 
be capable of comedy. But few indeed 
are the masters of the drama who are 
equal to writing tragedy and comedy, 
and of covering the broad field be- 
tween: tragi-comedy. In these States 
of ours, we have not yet produced one 
man who has genuinely mastered any 
one of the three. 


The actor of flesh and blood or the 
inanimate figure who most faithfully 
reproduces a playwright’s intentions 
is clearly the best actor or puppet. 
Each has his limitations. The former 
is subject to the changeable moods of 
his temperament. No actor can play a 
part in quite the same way two nights 
in a row. But this failure had certain 
advantages. It lends subtle shades and 
colors to an actor’s interpretation. As 
Brahms said when someone com- 
plained that he played a certain com- 
position differently from last time— 
“But I don’t feel it that way now.” In 
the matter of consistency, the puppet 
is more reliable. He is limited by his 
mechanical movements and can only 
master a restricted number of . acts. 
But a group of puppets, perfectly 
carved, costumed, and strung, may 
achieve a superb harmony of action in 
relation to one another. They are sub- 
ject to the will and the imagination of 
the master puppeteer. String puppets, 
however, are not as reliable as hand 
puppets. These latter have long skirts 
—skirts long enough to be drawn over 
the elbows of the puppeteer below the 
stage. Fingers and thumbs are thrust 
into the heads and arms of the pup- 
pets (two puppets to each puppeteer), 
and then the human drama begins. 
Since the hand puppets move to the 
perfect action of fingers and thumbs, 
they can produce a play more faith- 
fully than the more elegant and acro- 
batic marionettes. The hand puppets 
are closer to the puppeteer, closer to 
the human heart. And there is always 
the danger of strings entangling, and 
always this handicap: string puppets 
cannot embrace! I have seen certain 


love dramas in which the hand pup- 
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pets are inimitable. Their ability to 
grasp things between the hidden thumb 
and finger of the puppeteer gives 
them many advantages over their wiry 
or shadowy brothers. But it is absurd 
to set one clan against another. The 
wire fellows can play parts no human 
actor can portray: animals and insects, 
fairies that actually fly, demons that 
flame, and even inanimate things, such 
as dancing chairs and brooms. It is 
also absurd to set the human and the 
puppet actor against one another. 
This matter of classifying things is an 
American disease. The hand puppet 
resembles the human actor, but there 
is no need of arguing that the actor 
can accomplish more. When it comes 
to an ensemble in miniature, a troupe 
of puppets may well nigh achieve per- 
fection. They have an intimacy toward 
one another and toward a silent audi- 
ence, which is as tragic, comic or 
tragi-comic as the imagination can ask 
for. 

Mrs. Kreymborg and I have toured 
America with a troupe of hand pup- 
pets and a mushroom theatre. The 
troupe and theatre could be folded 
and packed in one large trunk. No 
real estate problem was ever ours. We 
never had to say: we can’t rent a 
Broadway theatre because the rent is 
too high, and the need of a run too 
long. A stable or a barn was large 
enough, or even a private room. Hide- 
ous commercial aspects had been re- 
duced to a minimum. And one 
wrote plays for the puppets and 
created puppets for the plays. 
One did not have to compromise 
with Broadway managers or tired 
business men. The more I hear 
about experimental theatres in 
small towns, in colleges and 
schools, and of puppet theatres, 
as well, the more certain I am 
that the American theatre, as a 
whole, will be rescued from the 
metropolis. Here in the city of my 
birth, a tremendous reaction has 
set in against the commercial 
theatre. We are asking for honest 
material, for plays which reflect 
our lives and not some box-office 
demand. And just so long as new 
plays are written out of the soil, 
and efficiently played out of town, 
we will have to look to far-off 
communities for the American 
theatre of the future. 


The youthful playwright must 
learn that he is a creator and not 
a prospective Babbitt. His work must 
be sacred to him. It must partake of 
the Promethean fire which animated 
the Greeks, the Florentines,~ and 
Elizabethan England. And that fire 
must come out of his own soil and 
surroundings, and most of all, out of 
himself. Each man among us has his 
limitations ; each man is a puppet. But 


out of his puppet philosophy, he may 
raise a world of his. own, however in- 
finitesimal. And this will become a 
dream, a work of art, which will sur- 
vive so long as the larger, outer world 
must turn to this work for inspiration 
and sustenance. In the midst of our 
bleak depression, we may still turn to 
the past, to Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, all of whom 
wrote glorified puppet plays. Or we 
may turn to the master of all tragi- 
comedy—Will Shakespeare. But we 
must also seek out our 
own small-town Stratford 
and universal London. If 
we are a civilized people, 
we must have a civilized 
theatre. And a civilized 
audience too. As Walt 
Whitman said—“To have 
great poets we must have 
great audiences too.” And 
Walt is the type of man 
we need in our theatre. 
He knew how limited he 
was, and how universal. 
In this sense, he was a 
puppet too —a deathless 


puppet. 








Two scenes by the remarkably 
lifelike string puppets of the 
Teatro dei Piccoli. (Right) La 
Corrida (Spanish Bullfight). 
(Below) The Concert Pianist. 


There are now quite a number of 
puppet companies in America, notably 
those of Tony Sarg, Remo Buffano, 
Sue Hastings, and the Yale Pup- 
peteers. Most of these groups still ap- 
peal too much to children, and not 
enough to adults. An art which goes 
back to Greece and Rome, to China 
and Japan, to Egypt, Persia and Java, 
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is worthy of every possible effort in 
a land as youthful as ours toward the 
perfection we have brought to bear in 
other directions. The oldest repertory 
company in existence is the famous 
Ningyo Shibai of Osaka, Japan. The 
finest of Japanese plays have been 
written for this Doll Theatre, which 
extends into the past for nearly 300 
years and has a repertory of over 800 
plays. The Olympian Goethe was not 
alone in his veneration of marionettes. 
Voltaire wrote plays for his own toy 


theatre, as did Goldoni and George 
Sand. With us the art is still in its 
infancy, and our attitude toward its 
practitioners is a little too patronizing. 
Nevertheless, here and there through- 
out the country creative groups of 
amateurs are trying out interesting 
projects with marionettes. The Cen- 
tral Puppeteers, for instance, a new 
group in New York under the direc- 
tion of Jerome Magon, have planned 
a complete puppet version of Eugene 
O’Neill’s famous play, “The Emperor 
Jones.” ; 

If the whole commercial Broadway 
theatre is in need of drastic reform, it 
is also in need of a new romanticism, 
of fresh adventure and experimenta- 
tion. One of the initial steps would be 
the formation of a modest company, 
housed in its own little theatre. This 
company would develop a repertory 
of works of art in the theatre, and 
would drop into the discard every 
temptation of the old box-office thea- 
tre. No nation can survive on money 
alone. It will only be remembered for 
what it has contributed to the larger 
humanities of the civilized world. 











CHARACTERS 
Suoprers: Miss Daisy and Mr. Tentative. 
Suorxeerers: Mr. Dairy, Mr. Twyce, 
Mr. Cobb, Mr. Finn, Mr. Lamb, Mr. 
Doodle. 
Extras: The Moon and Tattle. 


SCENE 

An imaginary town or village street 
early on any spring morning most any- 
where. The street is bare, except for paral- 
lel rows of shops with trap doors that 
open with the magic'guddenness of cuckoo 
clocks so as to releasg the capering figure 
of a shopkeeper ready for trade. The shops 
have been created out-of beaverboard or 
canvas, and do their advertising with 
painted hieroglyphs sprawled across show- 
windows in some modest, though symboli- 
eal pattern. The shopkeepers (or the two 
or three protean mummers who wear and 
change masks in order to reduce the cast 
of characters) are friendly folk who hop 
from their dens almost as soon as the 
door-bell rings—which it will if you touch 
the right button. 

A not 80 imaginary man and woman, 
a The questions the woman asks 
and the queries the man propounds resem- 
ble each other not a little; frequently, the 
latter fall into slow, bashful _ of 
the former. The responses of the shop- 
keepers yet gp ase in a rhapsodic ritual 
composed of generation upon generation 
of traditional phrases. The shoppers are 
very small, and, were they puppets, would 
expand or diminish in accordance with the 
circumstantial action of the plot. The 
shopkeepers are nearly as large as fate... 


SCENE |! 

The woman is first on the scene. Her 
name is Miss Daisy. Her movements and 
speech are intuitive. She knows what to do 
with her feet and tongue. This morning, 
she first brings them straight to the man 
who sells butter and eggs. His name is 
Mr. Darry. Their colloquy is a crisp, pro- 
fessional staccato. 

Miss Daisy: Good morning, Mr. Dairy— 

Mr. Dairy: Good morning, Miss Daisy— 

Miss Darsy: Nice day for a change— 

Mr. Dairy: Couldn’t be nicer, mam— 

Miss Daisy: What have you got to- 
day ?— 

Mr. Damy: What’ll you have?— 

Miss Daisy: Any eggs?— 

Mr. Darry: Crates and crates— 

Miss Daisy: Are they fresh?— 

Mr. Damy: Straight from the hens 
themselves— 

Miss Daisy: How much?— 

Mr. Dartry: 34, 45, 56, 67— 

Miss Daisy: Yesterday they were 33, 
41— 

Mr. Dairy: That was for yesterday’s— 

Miss Daisy: What’s the odds?— 

Mr. Dairy: Today’s are fresher— 

Miss Daisy: Give me one— 

Mr. Dairy: Only one?— 

Miss Daisy: The very best— 

Mr. Damry: The 78?— 

Miss Daisy: The 33. 
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TRAP DOORS 


A Travesty for Slow as Well as for 
Quick Feet 


By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


(He dodges into his shop and bobs out 
with an egg. Meanwhile, the other shopper, 
Mr. Tentative, has come into view and 
tried a timid zigzag which somehow brings 
him just behind Miss Daisy, where he 
halts, tying his feet with embarrassment. 
Miss Daisy tosses a coin to Mr. Dairy, 
who catches it deftly.) 

Miss Daisy: Thank you Mr. Dairy, looks 
like rain— 

Mr. Dairy: Thank you, Miss Daisy, call 
again. 

(Miss Daisy turns abruptly, sees Mr. 
TENTATIVE, gives him an altitudinous stare, 
lifts her nose and skirt and tacks around 
him so breezily that that gentleman shrinks 
perceptibly. She disappears, and Mr. 
Darry has to come to Mr. Tentative’s res- 
cue. The tempo of the next dialogue is not 
only slower, but is afflicted with rubati.) 


SCENE II 

Mr. Darry: How do you do, Mr. Ten- 
tative ?— 

Mr. Tent: Might do better, might do 
worse— 

Mr. Damy: Isn’t it a fine morning 
though?— 

Mr. Tent: It looks like rain and feels 
like snow— 

Mr. Dairy: What brings you to market 
today ?— 

Mr. Tent: My unfailing appetite— 

Mr. Dairy: How large might that be?— 

Mr. Tent: I suppose an egg would 
measure it— 

Mr. Dairy: Only one?— 

Mr. Tentative: Perhaps you'd better 
make it two— 

Mr. Darry: It looks to me you ought to 
grow fatter— 

If your health is failing, two eggs won’t 
d 


Oo— 

Mr. Tent: Doubtless you’d better make 
it three— 

Mr. Damy: Got a hard day’s work 
ahead of you?— 

Mr. Tent: Something or other that 
doesn’t matter— 

Mr. Dairy: Best make it four and help 
it thrive— 

Mr. Tent: Four?— 

Mr. Damy: Five !— 

Mr. Tent: How much are they?— 

Mr. Darry: 85, 46, 57, 68— 

Mr. Tent: Hold on—It seems to me 
you’re rather high—Your prices— 

Mr. Damy: I can bring them down 
again— 

Mr. Tent: Pray do— 
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Mr. Dartry: 91, 80, 69— 

Mr. Tent: That’s fine— 

Mr. Dairy: 58, 47, 36— 

Mr. Tent: Much better— 

(Mr. Dairy pops into and out of his 
shop and hands his customer six eggs. The 
latter pulls out a long stocking and out of 
that, with increasing difficulty, a coin. 
Miss Daisy comes swiftly down the street 
en route to Mr. Twyce, the baker across 
the way. Mr. Dairy takes the coin, bites 
it, tucks it away and cries.) 

Mr. Datry: Not enough— 

(Mr. Tentative pulls again.) 

Mr. Dairy: Not enough— 

(Pulls again.) 

These eggs are straight from the hen— 

Try again— 

That'll do— 

(Pulls too often.) 

Thank you! 

(Mr. Tentative peeps into and drops 
the empty stocking and then tucks the 
eggs under his arms—three under each. 
He spies Miss Daisy pressing the baker’s 
bell—drops an egg—and tries to pick it 


up. 

Mr. Tent: Oh !— 

Mr. Darmy: Ah! 

(Mr. Tentative moves off, his feet 
scraping sheepishly. He drops another egg 
—with an oh, Mr. Dairy, with an ah. 
Miss Daisy glares at Mr. Tentative. He 
drops another, another—with an oh, oh— 
and an ah, ah. Miss Daisy turns her back 
on him—he drops the fifth. The absent- 
minded Mr. Twyce appears. Mr. Tenta- 
tive clutches the last egg and runs. Mr. 
Dairy disappears with a cavernous Ha. 
Miss Daisy tilts her head obliviously and 
addresses the abstracted Mr. Twvce.) 


SCENE Ill 

Miss Daisy: Good morning, it’s a nice— 

Mr. Twyce: I beg your pardon?— 

Miss Daisy: Good morning, I say—that’s 
twice— 

Mr. Twyce: That’s me— 

Miss Daisy: You must have dough in 
your ears— 

Mr. Twyce: Why not after all these 
years?— 

Miss Daisy: The buns you sold me yes- 
terday—were hard to bite, and tasted 

ay— 

Mr. Twyce: But now I can sell you a 
tart or a pie, biscuits fresh as the sun in 
the sky— 

Miss Daisy: Why?— 

Mr. Twyce: Last night toward twilight, 

I began baking things, 
all the way from crullers to rings. 

Miss Daisy: How?— 

Mr. Twyce: On both sides— 

Miss Daisy: Twice?— 

Mr. Twyce: That’s me!— 

(Mr. Tentative comes edging along the 
street. He stops at the corner grocery— 
which belongs to Mr. Coss. A somewhat 
discordant quartet ensues.) 


SCENE IV 
Mr. Coss: Good morning, Mr. Tenta- 
tive— 
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Mr. Tent: Good morning, Mr. Cobb— 

Miss Daisy: I’d like a biscuit— 

Mr. Twyce: Is that all?— 

‘Mr. Tent: I’d like— 

Miss Daisy: A biscuit shaped like a 
crescent— 

Mr. Tent: I should like— 

Mr. Coss: What is it, which is it— 

Mr. Tent: I’d very much like— 

(Mr. Twyce bobs into and out of his 
shop with a biscuit.) 

Miss Daisy: How much is this crust?— 

Mr. Twyce: The cost depends on the 
weight— 

Miss Daisy: Then it must be light !— 

Mr. Twyce: I’m afraid you’re right !— 

(Miss Daisy flips a tiny coin to Mr. 
Twyce and wears the biscuit round her 
wrist.) 

Mr. Tent: I’m afraid what I’d like—is 
simply not here— 

Mr. Coss: Not where?— 

Mr. Tent: I’ve come to the wrong 
store— 

Miss Daisy: Good morning once more— 

Mr. Tent: That is to say— _ . 

Miss Daisy: Good day, Mr. Dough— 

Mr. Twyce: Eh?—good day, Miss 
Daisy— 

Mr. Tent: What I wanted was— 

what was it anyhow?— 
oh now I know— 
a zwieback! 

Mr. Cons: You’re on the wrong track— 

there’s the man who bakes bread— 

(Is about to slam the door, when Miss 
Daisy calls out—) 

Miss Daisy: Oh, Mr. Cobb— 

Mr. Coss: Yes, Miss Daisy— 

Miss Daisy: Wait, I’m coming— 

Mr. Cozss: Come, I’m waiting— 

(Mr. Twyce starts to close up shop, 
when Mr. Tentative wistfully calls—) 

Mr. Tent: Oh, Mr. Once, Mr. Twyce— 

Mr. Twyce: What is it, Dunce?— 

Mr. Tent: I’m coming— 

Mr. Twyce: What for?— 

Mr. Tent: Some zwieback— 

(Miss Daisy and Mr. Tentative cross. 
She grows taller, he smaller, after the en- 
counter. In the next quartet, the voices 
harmonize intermittently.) 

Mr. Coss: Good morning, Miss 
Daisy— 

Good morning Mr. Tenta- 

tive— 

Good morning, Mr. Cobb— 
Good morning, Mr. Twyce— 

Mr. Coss: 


gt “nese } what'll you have?— 


Miss: Daisy: Have you got— 

Mr. Tent: Have you not— 

Miss Daisy: Any sugar?— 

Mr. Tent: Some sugar?— 

Mr. Coss: How much, man?— 

Miss Daisy: An apple-fu'l— 

Mr. Twyce: You called for zwieback be- 
fore— 

Mr. Tent: So I did— 

(Mr. Twyce disappears.) 

Mr. Coss: Which color do you wish?— 

Miss Daisy: Green, yellow, crimson or 
white, or two or three shades that mottle 
delight— 

Mr. Coss: Which shape would you 
choose ?— 

Miss Daisy: Elliptical, obtuse, cylindri- 
cal, sound, providing it’s neither too square 
nor too round— 

Mr. Coss: And the size?— 

Miss Daisy: So it doesn’t weigh a ton or 
cost above a sou— 

Mr. Coss: Excuse me while I call one 
down and wrap it up in leaves for you. 

(He claps his hands. No response. He 
claps louder, and with syncopation.) 

Mr. Twyce issues forth with mysterious 
air. Incantations follow. 

Mr. Twyce: Zwieback’s an outlandish 


Mr. Twyce: 


Miss Darsy: 
Mr. Tent: 


name that came this way when the Dutch- 
men came. The heathen word means baking 
twice, and that is what affects the price— 

(Mr. Coss claps a strange cadence. And 
then unclaps. A green apple nestles in the 
palm of his hand. Mr. Twyce imitates a 
magician with a wand. Two zwieback ap- 
pear.) 

Miss Daisy: ) How much is it?— 

Mr. Tent: How much are they?— 

Mr. Coss: Cheap at half the price— 

Mr. Twyce: Pay me double’s my ad- 
vice— 

(Miss Daisy tears off the leaves, takes 
a defiant bite, flips half a coin to the gro- 
cer and moves away.) 

Mr. Coss: Hey, hey— 

(She disappears. Mr. Tentative heaves 
a sigh and drops one of the zwieback.) 

Mr. Twyce picks it wp, brushes it off 
and tosses it back into his shop. 

Mr. Twyce: A man who trembles and 
trips must be feeble—who soils my mer- 
chandise pays me treble. 

(Mr. Tentative draws forth a new 
stocking. The quibbling is varied.) 

Mr. Twyce: Inaccurate— 

(Mr. Tentative yanks.) 

Mr. Twyce: Inadequate— 

Mr. Tentative pulls and hauls. 

Mr. Twyce: You addlepate— 

(Mr. Tentative slings the stocking 
round the baker’s neck and staggers down 
the street. But by dint of an occasional 
bite and crunch, he straightens himself a 
bit. Messrs. Twyce anp Coss look after 
him and, as he vanishes, grin and nod to 
each other. They are joined by Mr. Damy 
—yawning and stretching. A lazy trio fol- 
lows.) 

SCENE V 

(A distant church steeple strikes nine. 
The shopkeepers pull out three old chairs 
and three mellow pipes.) 

Mr. Dairy: I’ve worked very— 

Mx. Twyce: Very— 

Mr. Coss: Hard— 

Mr. Dairy: A little— 

Mr. Twyce: Rest— 

Mr. Coss: Is good— 

Mr. Damy: For the body— 

Mr. Twyce: The spirit— 

Mr. Cozs: The soul— 

Mr. Damy: A man can’t stand at a 
counter all day— 

Mr. Twyce: Be true to his vocation— 

Mr. Coss: Give folk the service they 
deserve— 

Mr. Darry: Without now and then— 

Mr. Twyce: Stretching his arms— 

Mr. Coss: Rubbing his eyes— 

Tue Trio: And yawning— 

(They stretch, rub and yawn again. 
Their chairs tilt back; their pipes puff 
voluptuously. Mr. Dairy raises his pipe- 
stem. They chant a fairly meaningless, 
though not entirely inappropriate ditty to 
the rising and falling of an imaginary bal- 
ance or scale—which Mr. Dairy imitates 
with his baton. The steeple chimes eleven. 
Mr. Tentative comes along, vaguely step- 
ping an accent late on each chime. The 
shopkeepers rouse themselves, hustle into 
their shops with their chairs and pipes, 
and reappear, rubbing their hands. 


SCENE VI 

Mr. Datry: He’s first this time. 

Mr. Twyce: Is he coming this way?— 
Mr. Coss: He doesn’t seem to know— 
Mr. Datry: A man so uncertain— 
Mr. Twyce: Needs guiding about— 
— Cozss: A man in his shoes ought to 

Ww a 

Mr. Damy: He’d earn the money— 
Mr. Twyce: She’d do the shopping: 
Mr. Coss: And we’d get the trade— 


(Continued on page 13) 
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I. LFRED KREYMBORG spent 
WX his childhood in New York 
\ City’s East Side, where not 
™* even the thundering elevated 
trains could drown out his family’s 
passion for music. His other boyhood 
enthusiasm was chess and, having won 
a championship at the age of 14, it 
was by chess that he supported him- 
self, earning his way through the 
Morris High School by teaching and 
playing exhibition games. 

From the time he was a very young 
man Mr. Kreymborg has had two 
other interests—poetry and the drama. 
Twenty years ago he edited two maga- 
zines both of which (The Glebe and 
Others) presented the work of the 
younger poets and of those who were 
frankly experimenting in rhythms and 
subject matter. Mr. Kreymborg has 
met practically every American poet 
of any note. He joined with Paul 
Rosenfeld, Lewis Mumford, and Van 
Wyck Brooks to edit American Cara- 
van, an annual anthology of experi- 
mental prose and verse which has 
gained high repute. He has also writ- 
ten an excellent critical study of 
American poetry, Our Singing 
Strength. 

Mr. Kreymborg’s belief in experi- 
mental art is demonstrated by his four 
volumes of plays as well as by his 
poetry. His puppet plays were first 
presented in the famous Provincetown 
Theater on MacDougal Street in New 
York, and later by numerous little 
theatres and dramatic clubs all over 
the United States. He not only knows 
about writing plays for marionettes, 
but he knows how to work them—the 
hand puppets like Punch and Judy, 
as well as the more complicated and 
difficult ones which are worked by 
strings—and he and Mrs. Kreymborg 
frequently give his puppet plays be- 
fore schools and clubs. Some of the 
more popular ones are “Lima Beans,” 
“Manikin and Minikin,”’ “Rocking 
Chairs,” and “Trap Doors.” 
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The POETRY CORNER 
| 2. ees 


The Ballad and the Epic 


| T is an interesting fact that in 
| 1932’s literary output there should 
| appear a new translation of Hom- 
er’s Odyssey and a collection of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poetry. These two vol- 
umes pay tribute to the Father of the 
Epic and the Father of English Bal- 
ladry. Critics and lovers of poetry 
have, moreover, frequently found that 
a certain similarity exists between the 
two. Thomas Hardy, the great Eng- 
lish writer of the Nineteenth Century 
described Marmion as the “most 
Homeric poem in the English lan- 


guage.” Both poets, Scott and Homer, 


were simple and straightforward in 
style. Both delighted in the poetic use 
of place-names and tribes. Both en- 
joyed describing men in action—the 
clash of arms, the struggle of brave 
warriors, the thrill of battle. “Scott 
-.. Sang a nation’s tragedies and tri- 
umphs and thus made his song a 
medium of history.” 

It is to Walter Scott that we owe 
the conservation of ballad literature— 
the folk-song that tells a story. He 
himself tells of his early life on the 
Scottish Border, saturated with wild 
native tales— 


Old tales—of woe or mirth 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 
Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms, 
Of patriot battles, won of old 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold— 


Later, he sought new tales out for 
himself, riding into remote glens and 
making his way into the cottages of 
the peasants, winning their hearts by 
his friendliness. 

Not only in The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, but tucked away in 
his long narrative poems and in his 
prose romances do we find these 
Border songs. In Marmion, appears 
“Young Lochinvar”; In The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, “Alice Brand,” and 
“Lovely Rosabelle”; in The Lady of 
the Lake, “Hail to the Chief” and 
“Coronach.” Many of these songs had 
their beginning, perhaps, in the lays 
of the ancient minstrels, but they have 
found their immortality through the 
art of Sir Walter Scott. 


"It Was An English Ladye Bright" 
(from The Lay of the Last Minstrel) 


It was an English ladye bright 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For Love will still be lord of all. 


Blithely they saw the rising sun, 
When he shone fair on Carlisle wall; 

But they were sad ere day was done, 
Though Love was still the lord of all. 


Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wall; 
Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 
For ire that Love was lord of all. 


For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
Where the ‘sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wall, 
And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all! 


That wine she had not tasted well, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
When dead, in her true love’s arms, she 
fell 
For Love was still the lord of all! 


A Medallion by Bruce Rogers 
for the limited edition of the Shaw Odyssey 


He pierced her brother to the heart, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wall :— 
So perish all would true love part, 
That Love may still be lord of all! 


And then he took the cross divine, 
(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wall,) 
And died for her sake in Palestine, 
So Love was still the lord of all. 


Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

Pray for their souls who died for love, 
For Love shall still be lord of all! 


Proud Maisie 


(from The Heart of Midlothian) 
Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early; 
Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 


“Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?”— 

“When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.” 


SCHOLASTIC 


“Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly?”— 
“The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 


“The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl from the steeple sing, 
‘Welcome, proud lady.’ ” 


County Guy 
(from Quentin Durward) 
Ah! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
The sun has left the lea, 
The orange flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 
The lark, his lay who thrill’d all day, 
Sits hush’d his partner nigh; 
Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy? 


The village maid steals through the shade, 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high, 
Sings high-born Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 

And high and low the influence know— 
But where is County Guy? 


T. E. Shaw, aircraftsman-private, 
known as “Mr. Ross,” known also as 
the famous Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. 
Lawrence C.B., D.S.O., Prince of 
Mecca, “the Arabian Knight,” “El- 
Orens, wrecker of trains,” author of 
Revolt in the Desert, has emerged 
from his recent obscurity as transla- 
tor of Homer’s Odyssey, on which he 
has spent the leisure of the last four 
years. His translation is vivid, rather 
than scholarly, and he claims a first 
hand acquaintance with the land that 
Homer knew, as his excuse for being 
its twenty-eight interpreter in the 
English language. “For years,” he 
said, “we were digging up a city of 
roughly the Odysseus period. I have 
handled the weapons, armor, utensils 
of those times, explored their houses, 
planned their cities—I have hunted 
wild boars, and watched wild lions, 
sailed the Aegean (and sailed ships), 
bent bows, lived with pastoral peoples, 
woven textiles, built boats, and killed 
many men. So I have odd knowledges 
that qualify me to understand the 
Odyssey and odd experiences that in- 
terpret it to me.” 

Quite in the Greek manner is his 
Invocation1— 


O Divine Poesy 
Goddess—daughter of Zeus 
Sustain for me 
This song of the various minded man 
Who after he had plundered 
The innermost citadel of hallowed Troy 
Was made to stray grievously 
About the coasts of men 
The sport of their customs good or bad 
While his heart 
Through all the sea faring 
Ached in an agony to redeem himself 
And bring his company safe home 


Vain hope for them 
For his fellows he strove in vain 
Their own witlessness cast them away 
The fools 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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What Is College For? 


By GRACE SMELO 


Former Student of Elkins Park (Pennsylvania) High School 


NCE again last September, 

in accordance with the best 

traditions, thousands of 

seniors were admonished in 
gravest tones to take care in selecting 
a college, to be sure to choose the best 
for one’s needs. Strangely enough, lit- 
tle was said about the manner by 
which to judge among the mass of col- 
leges. To be sure, some few speakers 
did talk about “preparation for life” ; 
some others spoke of “high stand- 
ards,” while one or two may have said 
something about “learning to study.” 
But as a whole they were rather 
vague, and no one of them seemed to 
cover the subject of the purpose of 
college. Turning to college catalogs 
did little good, for with few excep- 
tions they spoke only of buildings, of 
cost of tuition, of subjects offered— 
all of great importance but of little 
use to someone interested in finding 
exactly why he was going to college. 

Now a college is in the peculiar 
position of having a duty to perform 
toward two groups, the community 
which supports it and the individuals 
who attend. In accordance with its 
first duty it must teach the individual 
to be socially-minded, to give 
all he can to society. And 
yet in accordance with its 
second duty, it must teach 
the individual] to take all he 
can from society, to live his 
own life unsubmerged in the 
mass. 

With these thoughts in 
mind, we are able to decide 
what types of courses a col- 
lege should offer. Conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, most 
colleges do offer those which 
are of value both to the in- 
dividual and to society. In 
this class fall the vocational 
subjects, such as medicine and law; 
the cultural, such as esthetics and lit- 
erature; the philosophical and social, 
such as ethics, philosophy, history, 
and economics. These are the tradi- 
tional offerings of our colleges; these, 
all colleges plan to teach to a greater 
or lesser extent. 

The very fact that this essay had to 
be written upon the particular sub- 
ject of the purpose of college sug- 
gests that our educators realize that 
the traditional courses ar@ inadequate 
and that the offering of them is not 
the sole, or even the main, objective 
of college. And as a future student at 








Shall | be able to go to college? And if 4 
can, what am | going there for, and what do 
| expect to get out of it? Many Scholastic 
readers are asking questions like these as the 
school year draws toward its close—a year 
when the relative values for which people 
spend money are being considered more seri- 
ously than ever before. e 

Grace Smelo, in this essay, has well ex- 
pressed these things we all wonder about. She 
wrote it while she was a high school senior, 
and it was selected as the best from 903 
essays submitted by students all over the 
Union in a contest conducted by Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The prize, a 
$500 scholarship to any college of the win- 
ner's choice, was awarded to Miss Smelo by 
a board of distinguished judges, Messrs. John 
Palmer Gavit, E. C. Grover, and Henry J. 
Doermann. “In respect to originality," said 
one of them, “her paper stood head and 
shoulders above the rest." Miss Smelo chose 
to use her scholarship at Antioch, and is now 
a student there. 








a college I can only echo: hopefully, 
“Most surely not.” 

For it is none too pleasant to think 
that I, and classmates like me, are in 
a few years going to be the genera- 
tion in power. I’m a bit afraid of that 
power, looking about at a United 





States full of political corruption and 
of economic strife, at an East rapidly 
destroying the prestige of the first 
League of Nations the world has 
known, at a Europe torn between 
Communism and Fascism, at a world 
overwhelmed by an economic depres- 
sion whose end seems yet far off—of 
course, “experts” are assuring us that 
it will be over in a few months, but 
they’ve been doing that ever since it 
started, and still other “experts” tell 
us that this marks the first of a series 
of crises which will culminate in the 
downfall of our economic system. And 
I wonder if the colleges, which alone 


have the power to train us to meet 
these problems intelligently, will have 
either the ability or the courage. 

I say “alone have the power” be- 
eause in our colleges only do we find 
a mature group, old enough to be in- 
terested in national and international 
problems, who will be under the train- 
ing of the school for at least four 
years. In those four years the college 
can work miracles or fail miserably. 

Particularly in the next decade or 
two the college must not fail. For in 
these next twenty years we are going 
to face all the problems of the World 
War plus all the problems of the eco- 
nomic depression. Individually, na- 
tionally, and internationally our stand- 
ards are being challenged and our 
world being changed. We cannot avoid 
these changes, but we can see that 
they are progressive, and upon secure 
rather than emotional ground. Some- 
how or other, of course, we shall 
blunder through, whether we bring 
any intelligent thought to the matter 
or not, but our colleges can do a great 
deal toward making the solution more 
than a blundering through. 

First of all, the demand for a mod- 
ern philosophy of living, for 
modern standards, must be 
met. Philosophy and ethics 
courses will help somewhat, 
but they are not enough.. 
Through teaching of the 
value of work, and through 
the giving of social vision 
our colleges must provide 
their graduates with an ap- 
preciation of work well 
done, of difficult problems 
undertaken and solved. They 
must try to give something 
of the vision and spirit of 
the scientist Steinmetz and 
the socially-conscious Wil- 
son. Certainly they cannot give a great 
deal of these qualities, but @ great 
deal is not necessary. It will be enough 
to inspire just a few of the students, 
while opening a new field of thought 
to the rest. Gradually the spirit of 
those inspired few will filter through, 
diluted and changed as it always is, 
but strong enough still to be of value. 

But inspiration, alone, will not be 
enough to solve the problems which 
will have to be solved. We are going 
to need straight, unemotional thinking. 
By the time a student graduates he 
should be trained to recognize facts, 
to reason clearly from cause to effect, 
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to be as unemotional as possible about 
facts. Without such a background, all 
the knowledge the college may impart 
is useless. And that type of teaching 
is going to mean that our universities 
will be turned into hot-beds of discus- 
sion and debate. It further will mean 
that our students will be taught every 
philosophy and every economic theory 
ever advanced, but the final decision 
as to which of these is preferable will 
be made’ by the students themselves 
after thorough analysis and thought. 
In fact, if the school is as it should be, 
the decision as to the correctness of 
any theory will be made only tenta- 
tively, always being debated, always 
being changed. Nor do I mean that all 
the students shall reach the same deci- 
sion, for the school should encourage 
each individual to examine facts for 
himself and to formulate the theory he 
considers best after intelligent thought. 
After reaching that decision, the stu- 
dent must be prepared to advance it, 
either through leading himself or by 
following some other leader. And he 
should realize that whether he leads 
or follows is of no great significance ; 
it is the advancement of thought that 
counts. 

Having carried out its duty to so- 
ciety through the giving of social con- 
sciousness, the college must turn its 
attention to the individual’s problems. 
For he, too, must meet a change of 
standards, a challenge to the accus- 
tomed way. 

As individuals, we are becoming a 
bit hazy as to the reason for working. 
Not so long ago a man’s success was 
judged by his wealth. If he made 
money, he automatically was success- 
ful. But of late we have begun to 
wonder if our standard is as sound as 
it might be. I don’t mean that our 
philosophers are wondering: they 
always did. But it is the common man, 
the person with no great philosophical 
learning, who is doing the wondering 
now. This may be the result of the de- 
pression. Whatever the cause, this at- 
titude should be permanent; certainly 
it is the duty of our colleges to make 
it so. Colleges have the unique ad- 
vantage of teaching the most interest- 
ing vocations along with ethics and 
philosophy. Plainly, if our profes- 
sional men, our teachers and doctors 
and scientists, cannot be brought to 
disregard money as a motive power 
for producing work, we cannot expect 
our factory workers to have higher 
standards. It rests with our colleges 
to give such a deep appreciation of 
the professions that graduates will 
work for the sheer love of the work 
and for the social results, rather than 
for any monetary gain. 


But it is not enough to provide a 
standard of working, a code of ethics. 


Nish 
g/ 


Lament 
“Mountain People,” by Dennis Murphy in 
Harper’s for February. 

Who will lament these simple mountaineers 

When presently they take their holiday 

In heedless dust, or who will pause to say 

Brave threnodies appropriately theirs? 

Who will remark this man who cleared 
frontiers 

With glinting axe and grubbed the rooty 
clay, 

Or who will mourn this woman, starved 
and gray, 

After the last lean sunset disappears? 

Weep not for Troy, weep not for Greece, 
nor Rome, 

Nor all the marbled peoples of the past. 

They will endure in stone. But grieve, in- 
stead, 

A simpler race whom sorrow leads back 
home 

To quiet clay, unhonored and outcast, 

And dumb beside the monumental dead. 

Suggestions for Study: What faint familiarity 
has this poem to one you have studied? What 


line or lines makes you fairly sure you are cor- 
rect? What type of sonnet is this? How do you 


know? 
Our Forgotten Frontier 


“Friendly Days in the Ozarks,” by Charles 
Morrow Wilson in Travel for March. 
The backwoods Ozarks are old hills, a 

haven of refuge for old ways. Their col- 


There are hours of leisure to be used 
in some way, hours which are rapidly 
increasing in number as the shorter 
work-week is gaining ground. A thor- 
ough knowledge of and interest in at 
least one extra-vocational activity 
should be encouraged. That activity 
may take the form of reading, of 
music, of sport, or of scientific or com- 
munity work. It should make no dif- 
ference to the college what particular 
thing a person is interested in, so long 
as he is interested in something. 

Finally, above all things, the col- 
lege must avoid turning out stereo- 
typed groups, all with the same ideas, 
all with the same private codes, 
whether these groups be composed of 
morons or of geniuses. No college 
should attempt to say in its teachings 
that Fascism is better than Com- 
munism, or Capitalism better than 
both; no college should say the phi- 
losophy of Plato is sounder than that 
of Spinoza, or the music of Wagner 
esthetically more pleasing than that 
of Debussy. The college should only 
lay down the fundamental rules, pro- 
vide the inspiration, and train the stu- 
dent to reason. 

After that, the student should think 
for himself. If the college has done 
its work well, it need not fear the re- 
sult of that thinking. If it does fear 
it, it has failed in its duty to the in- 
dividual and to society. 


SCHOLASTIC 


LITERARY 
LEADS 


onization began in the decades that fol- 
lowed the Revolution. In numerous. in- 
stances the same family has kept to the 
same land for from: six to eight genera- 
tions, and many have.lived out fourscore 
of good hard-working years without get- 
ting as much as twenty miles from their 
birthplace. The back hills are still a land 
of barter; home-made contraptions abound 
on the farm; there are few telephones. 
One of the most colorful resources of 
the hill speech is its place names, folkishly 
original and direct: Loafer’s Glory, Tisic, 
Ginger Blue, Hawg-Eye, Nellie’s Apron, 
Buzzard Knoll and Greasy Holler; and in 
these forgotten hill-towns may be found, 
also, countryside traditions, strange folk 
yarns, stories of magic and beliefs. 
Suggestions for Study: Read the whole article 
most carefully in connection with the story and 
article on America’s Frontier Literature in this 
issue. In what ways does this article make you 
see a new side of American life? What side of 
this life would you care to investigate further? 


Holiday on Antares 
“New Lands,” by William Beebe in The 

Atlantic for March. 

William Beebe—who seems to know 
earth, air, sea, and the waters under the 
earth—recounts, in his usual delightful 
fashion, the story of four weeks of con- 
valescence spent on a yacht in the West 
Indies. 

Suggestions for Study: What points of the 
trip delight Mr. Beebe? How does he show his 
scientific mind? What are some of the character- 
istics of the West Indian islands? 


Am | Afraid?—Yes! 


“I’m Growing Wings at 43,” by Ben Ames 
Williams in The American Magazine for 
March. 

A story writer naturally views all mat- 
ters from the angle of adventure, or 
drama, or character-motivation. Conse- 
quently it is not unexpected that Ben 
Ames Williams tells of his experiences in 
learning to fly an airplane with the same 
gusto that he puts into his mystery tales. 

Of course the danger, the fact that he 
is not young, and the disapproval of 
friends and neighbors add zest to the 
sige It appears that the real blame must 
be placed on Mr. Ames’s oldest son who 
wished to become an air pilot. 

Suggestions for Study: Which of Mr. Ames’s 
adventures in the air does he make amusing? 
Which, enviable? What characteristics of the 
man appear in this sketch? Do you know him at 
all through his writing? What stories has he 
written? Do you suppose he has taken up this 
hobby in order to secure fiction material? 


A Great Biographer 
“The Journal of a Man of Letters,” by 

Gamaliel Bradford in Harper’s for 

March. 

The late Gamaliel Bradford kept an in- 
timate journal. This journal, which has 
been edited by Van Wyck Brooks, is pub- 
lished in part in Harper’s magazine. 

Mr. Bradford, in recording his routine 
for daily reading, says he always began 
his mornings by reading poetry for fifteen 
minutes. The rest of his mornings were de- 
voted to his work in American psychogra- 
phy and his evenings to a few pages of 
Shakespeare. 


Suggestions, for Study: Who was Gamaliel 
Bradford? What is the meaning of the word 
sychography? How does it relate to his work? 

at have you read by him? What writings of 
his have been. published in Scholastic? Pick out 
two or three passages from his Journal pleasant 
for class-room reading. 
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Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 10) 
To destroy for meat 
The oxen of the most exalted sun 
Wherefore the sun God blotted out 
The day of their return 


Make the tale live for us 
In all its many bearings 
O Muse 

Yet in regard to his translation, he 
boldly states that he has been free 
with moods and tenses. He claims 
that the Odyssey, though not great, by 
its ease and interest remains the old- 
est book worth reading for its story 
and the first novel of Europe. The 
author, too, he characterizes from his 
four years of living with the novel, 
as a “bookworm,” no longer young, 
living from home, a mainlander, city- 
bred, and domestic—a god lover, often 
hungry and thirtsy, dark-haired. 

“He loved the rural scene, as only a 
citizen can. No farmer, he had learned 
the points of a good olive tree. He is all 
adrift, when it comes to fighting and had 
not seen deaths in battle. He had sailed 
upon and watched the sea with a palpi- 
tant concern, sea-faring being not his 
trade. As a minor sportsman, he had seen 
wild boars at bay and heard tall yarns of 
lions.” 

There is room to quote but one 
passage. Perhaps the one in which 
Odysseus tests the great bow is fa- 
miliar enough to reveal the modern 


swing of Mr. Shaw’s prose:* 

Odysseus the master of craft had by 
now handled and surveyed the great bow 
up and down. Calmly he stretched it out 
with the effortless ease of a skilled musi- 
cian who makes fast both ends of a piece 
of twined cat-gut and strains it to a new 
peg in his lyre. Changing the bow to his 
right hand, he proved the string, which 
sang to his pluck, sharp like a swallow’s 
cry. Distress overwhelmed the suitors and 
they changed color. Zeus declared himself 
in a loud thunder-peal; and long-suffering 
royal Odysseus rejoiced that the son of 
devious-counselled Cronos should make 
him a sign. He snatched up the keen arrow 
which lay naked there upon his table—all 
the others which the Achaeans were so 
soon to feel being yet stored in their 
quiver—and set it firmly upon the grip of 
the bow. He notched it to the string and 
drew; and from his place upon his settle, 
just as he sat, sent the arrow with so 
straight an aim that he did not foul one 
single axe. ‘The bronze-headed shaft 
threaded them clean, from the leading 
helve onward till it issued through the 
portal of the last ones. 

Then he cried to Telemachus, “Tele- 
machus, the guest sitting in your hall does 
you no disgrace. My aim went true and 
my drawing the bow was no long struggle. 
See, my strength stands unimpaired to 
disprove the suitors’ slandering. In this 
very hour, while daylight lasts is the 
Achaeans’ supper to be contrived: and 
after it we must make them a different 
play, with the dancing and music that gar- 
nish any feast.” He frowned to him in 
warning: and Telemachus, his loved son, 
belted the sharp sword to him and tight- 
ened grip upon his spear before he rose, 
gleamine-crested, to stand by Odysseus 
beside the throne. 





1Reprinted from The Odyssey of Homer, new- 
ly translated into English prose by T. E. Shaw, 
Y permission of the Oxford University Press. 


Trap Doors 
(Continued from page 9) 

Mr. Darmy: He never knows what he 
wants— 

Mr. Twxce: She’d teach him what she 
wants— 

Mr. Dairy: What’s he doing now?— 

Mr. Twyce: He’s stopping at the butch- 
ers— : 

oe Coss: No, he’s looking for some 
fish— 

Mr. Damy: Now he’s twixt and then 
between— 

(Mr. Tentative is indeep twixt and be- 
tween Mr. Lamb’s shop and ‘Mr. Finn's. 
He has grave recourse to an ancient strat- 
agem for solving worldly riddles, the while 
he points from shop to shop.) 

Mr. Tent: Eenie, meenie, miney, mo— 

Mr. Dairy: What he wants he’ll never 
know— 

Mr. Tent: Catch a nigger by the toe— 

Mr. Twyce: Till a daisy tell him so— 

Mr. Tent: If he hollers let him go— 

Mr. Tent: Eenie, meenie, miney— 

Tue Trio: No! 

(They vanish. Mr. Tentative is amazed, 
stares from side to side, grows dizzy, falls 
into @ revery and soliloquizes.) 


SCENE VII 

I might have known something would 
happen— 

each time I approach high noon— 

the riddle of fish or flesh— 

and invoke that tune to fiddle me out— 

some sudden disturbance is certain 

to force me to start all over again— 

I'll say it as fast as I can go— 

all in a breath to the end of it, so— 

Eeniemeeniemineymocatchaniggerbythe 
toeifhehollerslethimgoeeniemeenieminey— 

(Miss Daisy suddenly appears) Oh! 

(She comes serenely down the street. In 
his bewilderment, Mr. Tentative tries the 
fishman first.) 


SCENE VIII 

Have you got a wish-bone? 

(Mr. Finn shakes his head. Mr. Tenra- 
tive tries the butcher.) 

Have you got a fish-bone? 

(Mr. Lamb shakes his head.) 

I don’t know the right store 

from the wrong any more! 

Now which of you has which?— 

Mr. Finn: Chickens have wish-bones— 

Mr. Lamps: Fishes have fish— 

Mr. Tent: But I want to make a wish— 
- _ Finn: Then you’d better not try 

Ss — 

(Miss Datsy interposes impatiently.) 

Miss Daisy: Good morning, gentlemen! 

(The three men bow low. She bows to 
two of them. Mr. Tentative looks lugu- 
brious. Mr. Lams holds out the wishbone. 
Mr. Tentative grasps the other end and 
shuts his eyes tight.) 

Mr. Lams: Ready?— 

Mr. Tent: I hope my wish comes true— 

Mr. Lams: Steady !— 

(They plant their feet firm and pull. The 
bone cracks. Mr. Tentative rolls over 
backward—against Miss Daisy’s boot— 
which pokes him aside. He rebounds ex- 
citedly.) 

Mr. Tent: Which has which?— 

Mr. Lamp: You’ve got the longer— 

Mr. Tent: Ah, oh, oh, ah— 

Mr. Lams:. Hey— 

Mr. Tent: What’s that you say? 

Mr. Lamp: Stop and pay— 

Mr. Tent: Some other day. 

(He runs off jauntily, growing taller and 
taller. Mr. Lams brandishes a meat-azxe 
and slams the door.) 


SCENE IX 
Mr. Finn: It isn’t everyone who can 
buy and not pay— 
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Miss Daisy: What’s that you say?— 
but he only bought a wish— 

Mr. Finn: But my neighbor lost a 
bone— 

Miss Daisy: Does a butcher charge for 
bones ?— 

Mr. Finn: Butchers do though fishmen 
don’t— 

Miss Daisy: That man is not the fool 
he looks— 

Mr. Finn: He’s worth hooking— 

Miss Daisy: Sir?— 

Mr. Finn: I said cooking. 

(She gazes thoughtfully down the street, 
and grows a little smaller.) 

Mr. Finn: What can I do for you? 

Miss Daisy: Nothing— 

Mr. Finn: You said you’d like an eel?— 

Miss Daisy: I didn’t— 

Mr. Finn: Shrimp, smelt, sardine— 

Miss Daisy: No, not a thing— 

I’ve got to think this over— 

Mr. Finn: Eh?— 

Miss Daisy: Good day. 

(Mr. Finn wags his head and vanishes. 
Looking smaller, Miss Daisy moves away 
doubtfully, sighs and soliloquizes:— 


SCENE X 

How did he do it?— 

such a nincompoop— 

have I ever done it?— 

maybe I’m the dupe?— 

The Butcher dissected that fowl, 

pulled out a bone— 

that man squeezed it, 

made a wish, let out a howl, 

won his wish and seized it! 

And did you ever see such airs?— 

though I grew thinner, 

go without dinner, 

I’ll solve such a state of affairs! 

(Looking still taller, Mr. Tentative re- 
agnor, slyly wearing the bone as a mono- 
cle.) 


SCENE XI 


(Daisy 
Of all the impertinence! 
(Mr. Tentative smirks.) 
Is he smirking at me? 
(Mr. Tentative ogles.) 
Is he ogling me— 
he’s got the thing in his eye! 

(Mr. Tentative approaches fairly brave- 
ly. Miss Daisy examines him from head to 
toe. He quails under the ordeal, and takes 
the monocle out of one eye and tucks it 
into the other, where it greets Miss Darsy’s 
glance returning from his toe to his head. 
She starts, twists about and then sails 
down the street. His monocle falls. She 
looks around. He lifts his hat. She lifts her 
nose and disappears. Mr. TENTATIVE, 80- 
lus:) 


SCENE XIil 

It seems I must have tried the wrong 
eye first— 

never any telling which wa 

what good’s a wish if it 
true?— 

but if one doesn’t work, why not try 
two?— 

(He stops in front of the florist’s but 
instead of summoning the owner, reaches 
out and plucks a marquerite. And plucks 
the petals cautiously.) 

She loves me— 

that’s truly hypothetical 

she loves me not— 

that’s less theoretical— 

does—not—does—not 

could I stand on my head, 

would I see what’s what?— 

she does, doesn’t, does— 

skip a few noes— 

yes, yes, yes?—no— 

so it goes. 


is worst— 
oesn’t come 
. 


(Continued on page 18) 








When Rivers 
Were Young and Wild 


(Continued from page 5) 


thinkin’ and the sight of that river 
made him think as he had never 
thought before. 

Below him the Big Auger was a 
welter of white between green bank 
and green bank, with pine forests 
slopin’ up and away. In the sunlight, 
however, Paul Bunyan could see 
through the white welter and behold 
the body of the river twistin’ in its 
bed, shinin’ indeed like a giant steel 
auger borin’ on and on. Paul Bunyan 
thought deep and brushed hard indeed 
as he wondered how he could drive 
logs down such a wild young river as 
that one. 

“But drive logs down you I will or 
my name’s not Paul Bunyan.” 

And then to his astonishment, and 
it would have made anyone marvel, 
that bold bad wild young river talked 
right back to him. Yes, sir, the Big 
Auger talked back to Paul Bunyan, as 
no river had ever dared to do before. 

“Be jabbers and be jiggers and bad 
luck to you, Paul Bunyan, whatever 
you are,” said the impident river,” and 
you'll drive no logs down me, that you 
will not!” 

“I’m the boss-logger of this coun- 
try, that’s who I am!” roared Paul 
Bunyan almost aghast and all at such 
impidence. “Logs I’ll drive down you 
whatever river you are, and it’s never 
bad luck could be wished on me by the 
likes of you.” 

“Ho-ho-ho!” laughed the impident 
river. 

And with that insolent laugh the 
river gave a stupenjus lep out of its 
bed, curvin’ up its supple spiralin’ 
body, all and all, white foam shakin’ 
from its festoons, streamers and 
clouds, shootin’ out darts of water 
which glittered like silver forks in the 
sunlight. So the river leapt, ravelin’, 
growlin’, hissin’ as it rose, makin’ such 
a tremenjus fierce spectacle and emit- 
tin’ such wild sounds as would have 
shook the heart of one less brave than 
the mighty Paul Bunyan. Higher and 
higher it leapt and then the Big Auger, 
that impident young river, it up and it 
squirted seventy-seven barrels of wat- 
er in Paul Bunyan’s eye! 

That the Big Auger did, then 
dropped back to its bed and as it 
twisted and foamed on in its course 
the river gurgled and chuckled. 

Paul Bunyan was so stupefied by 
the bold and brazen prank of the river 
that for a long time he could not move 
from his seat on the mountain. There 
he was settin’ like one carved from 
solid rock when Babe the Blue Ox 
mooed over the mountain and behind 
him the Big Swede, Johnny Inksling- 


er, and the loggers in their bunkhouses 
mounted on the serpentine bobsled. 

For seventeen minutes it was a still 
picture. Babe the Blue Ox rested his 
chin on Paul’s shoulder, the chin of 
that noble head which measured forty- 
two ax handles and a can of tomatoes 
betwixt the horns. Johnny Inkslinger, 
the great timekeeper, rested a hand on 
Babe’s back and stared over his spec- 
tacles at the amazin’ river. The Big 
Swede, who was never bothered by 
anything but his feet, sat down by 
Paul to pull an old tree out of his 
boot. Behind all, hitched to a cable 
from the yoke of Babe the Blue Ox, 
the serpentine bobsled curved along 
the mountain. From the bunkhouse 
windows the loggers stared, wonderin’ 
what would happen now. Then John- 
ny Inkslinger ventured to speak. 

“You look drenched, Mr. Bunyan,” 
he said. 

He roused himself up now and 
growled in his beard. 

“T’ll tame you, me buck of a river,” 
he promised. 

With that he gave an order for 
camp to be made. 

So it was done and until time for 
the drive to begin Paul Bunyan never 
went near the river but spent his time 
in the camp and the timber. To the 
Big Auger he said nothin’, he threat- 
ened nothin’. And when he was ready 
for the drive he spoke to the river in 
a friendly voice: 

“Rivers were made for log-drivin’.” 
Will you do your natural labor in 
peace now?” 

“Ho-ho-ho!”” laughed the river. 

And with that it leapt up to squirt 
seventy-seven barrels of water in Paul 
Bunyan’s eye as it had done afore- 
time. But the great logger was now on 
his guard. He swung his acre of a 
hand and slapped the impident river 
sprawlin’. He knocked a dozen twists 
out of it, that he did. Then what did 
he do but grab a mountain in both 
fists, tear it up by the roots and heave 
it down so it covered Big Auger Val- 
ley and damned the rebellious river’s 
course. Then again said Paul Bunyan: 

“Now indeed I will tame you, me 
buck of a river.” 

And soon it seemed that the Big 
Auger was truly tamed. First it lay 
like a stormy lake against the rock 
wall of the mountain, its waters 
heavin’ and surgin’, rollin’ in monster 
waves against the wall, tossin’ up 
clouds of spray—but ever quieter and 
calmer that dammed-up river was. At 
last on a fine eventide the once-wild 
river was as placid as a pasture pond. 
Paul Bunyan, always forgivin’ and 
kind, petted the Big Auger, reachin’ 
down his acre of a hand and strokin’ 
the river’s back, whisperin’ soothin’ 
words as he did so. 

The Big Auger seemed to wag its 
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tail and Paul Bunyan, all happy and 
content, lay down to rest. 

Now it was for that which the Big 
Auger, as cunnin’ as it was wild, had 
waited. The river had found a crack 
in the mountain and as the great log- 
ger rested, the Big Auger quietly be- 
gan to bore through that crack in the 
rock wall. The night long the river 
bored and in the mornin’, in the dark 
drippin’ dawn of a day stormy with 
rain, the river burst free with a roar 
which made the bunkhouses quake and 
shivered the timber. 

“Ho-ho-ho!” the impident river 
laughed. “You'll use me for a log 
drive, Paul Bunyan? Ho-ho-ho!” 

The last laugh was choked in the 
river’s throat; for Paul Bunyan, now 
rampagin’ in the savagest wrath he 
had ever known, had already seized 
the Big Auger’s head. Then began 
Paul Bunyan’s greatest battle. 

With those mighty hands on its 
throat the Big Auger whipped itself 
into a desperate fury. The tremenjus 
force of its tornado twists tossed Paul 
Bunyan in the air and wrenched his 
arms so his joints cracked like strikin’ 
lightnin’. But never did his powerful 
grip loosen on the Big Auger’s throat. 

Then the ragin’ river tried to grind 
him down. Down into its cruel sharp 
rocks the Big Auger ground Paul 
Bunyan. Such was the drawin’ power 
of its twists that the spikes were 
yanked from his boots; and then the 
river ripped off the boots themselves; 
on the cruel rocks his clothes were 
slashed to tatters; but ever Paul Bun- 
yan held his grip. 

For in grindin’ Paul Bunyan down 
the wild young river had only played 
into his hands. Or into his legs, for it 
was really them. With his feet no 
longer flyin’ in the air from the river’s 
twistin’ leps, Paul Bunyan could wrap 
his legs around the river. Now they 
were one as they twisted and rolled on 
down the ragin’ river’s course. 

The shaggy packs of gray clouds 
were low over the timber, darkenin’ 
the green of all the trees. Out of the 
dark forest into which they had fled at 
the first uproar of battle the loggers 
returned to cheer their leader on. 
Soaked were the loggers, soaked and 
drippin’ with the water shaken from 
the boughs of the bull pines by the 
thunder from Paul Bunyan and the 
Big Auger. Not a man now brushed 
the water from his mackinaw and not 
a man wiped his face, but all stared 
in wonder and fear at the battle, their 
eyes unblinkin’ as the river made its 
last desperate try at shakin’ Paul 
Bunyan loose and itself free. 

No longer did it grind him down in 
its course but up in the air it rose, 
puttin’ all its strength in the greatest 
lep ever seen on this earth. On it rose, 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Democracy and the Myth of Consent 


Changing the Climate of Opinion Through Education 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph. D. 


N previous articles on the “Great 

Technology” (Scholastic, Jan. 7, 

21, Feb. 18, etc.), I have shown 

that America now has the physical 
resources to produce a great civiliza- 
tion of abundant living for all, a civil- 
ization of tolerance and of beauty. 
But to bring it forth under the diffi- 
cult conditions of today will be a task 
of enormous difficulty. 


Economic Planning and 
Democratic Control 


Americans desire the union of tech- 
nology with democracy, rather than 
with an autocratic political organiza- 
tion, because of the probability that 
such a union would produce a great 
civilization with less violence. There 
are many leaders in our midst who 
maintain that the changes demanded 
by our economic conditions cannot be 
brought about except through dicta- 
torial contro]. Some among that group 
believe that this should be a fascistic 
business dictatorship, others believe 
it should be a socialistic control. 

That either a business dictatorship 
or a socialistic regime is a practicable 
possibility and a danger of some im- 
minence cannot be denied, since even 
now a few thousand persons dominate 
our major industries. The most prob- 
able choices of political control appear 
to me to resolve themselves down to 
these two alternatives: (1) a real 
democracy based upon the consent of 
the governed; or (2) a dictatorship 
of business organization. 

Two staggering social problems con- 
front the peoples of every industrial 
country—the problem of design and 
the problem of consent. There is the 
task of designing a social system that 
will provide for everybody the abun- 
dance which is guaranteed by our re- 
sources, and that of developing a cre- 
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ative and appreciative personal way 
of life within that system. Then there 
is the co-ordinate task of building an 
informed, thinking citizenry and of 
creating a public opinion in our com- 
munities which will guarantee govern- 
ment by consent of the governed. 

The importance of securing the con- 
sent of an organized and vocal body 
of the people to changes in our eco- 
nomic and political system is plain. 
No permanent reconstruction can be 
brought about that does not rest upon 
the consent of at least an effective 
minority of considerable size. The 
consent of the people is indeed basic 
to the democratic method. 


Pioneer Thinkers Preached 
Government by "Consent" 


The idea of “government by con- 
sent of the governed” was first clearly 
stated by John Locke (1632-1704), 
an English philosopher, in his two 
Treatises on Civil Government. Gov- 
ernment will fail, said Locke, unless 
it expresses the will of the people as 
a whole. Sound and progressive gov- 
ernment can be carried on only by the 
consent of those who are governed. 

Upon this principle of consent the 
political experiments of the Western 
world have been based and the demo- 
cratic revolutions have been carried 
through. This was the fundamental 
idea that energized the struggle of the 
backwoods American colonists and 
craftsmen against the seaboard mer- 
chants, and the successive revolts of 
the farmers and laborers against the 
control of the economic system by the 
masters of capital. It was the basic 
ideal behind the English reform move- 
ments of the Nineteenth Century. It 
was the central conception that was 
dramatized by the slogan of the 
French revolutionists of the 1790’s— 


“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

From the time of John Locke the 
doctrine of government by consent has 
guided two centuries of aspiration to- 
ward more intelligent social control. 
Slowly, very slowly, more people came 
to see that on no other principle could 
permanent democratic government be 
established. 

Locke’s principle of consent was 
buttressed and expanded by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) in two 
pamphlets: What Is the Origin of the 
Inequality Among Men? (1753), and 
The Social Contract (1761). Rousseau 
pointed out the tremendous range of 
individual differences among men and 
showed that in a developing society it 
was inevitable that the energetic, 
clever, and ambitious men would seize 
control and organize it for their own 
ends. They would, indeed, withhold 
the rewards of the economic system 
from the rank and file of the people. 

But sound government could be 
built only on the will of all the people. 
A “social contract” had been made 
among the peoples of early civiliza- 
tions, Rousseau said, in which they 
bound themselves to be governed “only 
by their own consent.” The only true 
sovereign in any country is the will 
of the people. Every act of govern- 
ment must be for the good of all the 
people, not “for the profit of a few 
ambitious men.” To bring about such 
a government Rousseau advocated a 
republic, a political democracy like 
that which he thought he saw develop- 
ing then in England. 

Thus from Locke to Laski, Merriam, 
and the other political philosephers 
of today, all experiments in govern- 
ment have been tested by the frontier 
thinkers on the principle of govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed. 
Scores of governmental experiments 


Probably not more than five persons in every hundred have an intelligent understanding of the critical issues of the modern world. 
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called “democratic” have been set up 
on that concept at various times and 
in various nations. 


The Myth of Consent 


Nevertheless, throughout all that 
time the consent of all the people has 
never been given, despite the gradual 
widening of the suffrage, “direct elec- 
tions,” popular referendums, and other 
devices. The consent of a tiny frac- 
tion, perhaps three to five per cent, 
may have been given, but never the 
consent of a preponderance of the 
public. Even in the changes in govern- 
ment brought about by the current 
social crisis, consent has not been free- 
ly given. 

To prove this broad statement, we 
must remind ourselves that face-to- 
face societies have almost disappeared, 
and that in populous, interdependent 
societies, government “by representa- 
tion” is the only form of democracy 
that is practicable. Under such con- 
ditions “consent” depends upon the 
effectiveness of the machinery for 
getting social facts and for registering 
public judgments at the polls. But it 
depends even more upon the exper- 
ience, the intelligence, and the educa- 
tion of the people. 


The Machinery of Consent 


First, let us discuss the machinery 
of giving consent, that is, the right 
of suffrage, and the ability to get the 
facts. That the right to vote was vast- 
ly restricted through most of the First 
Industrial Revolution is a fact well- 
authenticated in the history of politics, 
of constitutional conventions, and of 
the acts of legislatures. Only one per 
cent of the total population had the 
right of suffrage in England at the 
time of the Petition of Right (1628), 
and less than three per cent when Wil- 
liam and Mary came to England at 
the behest of Parliament (1688). The 
First Reform Bill (1832) increased 
the percentage from three to five, but 
still 95 per cent of the British people 
could not vote. Not until 1884 was a 
bill passed which gave most of the 
adult males in England the right to 
vote, and not until 1918 were the 
women enfranchised. 

The figures in America’s story of 
democracy parallel these fairly close- 
ly. About three per cent of the popu- 
lation voted for the ratifying conven- 
tions of the American Constitution in 
1788 and 1789. Various qualifications 
restricted the male suffrage until the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century; 
women were excluded from the vote 
until 1920. 

But as these victories have been 
won for democracy, other counteract- 
ing factors have arisen. Eligible vot- 
ing citizens confront none more im- 
portant than that of an increasing 
difficulty in getting facts. No. longer 


does the citizen get his facts concern- 
ing government from the face-to-face 
situations of the small community. In 
our complicated urban civilization, 
they come to him sifted through the 
meshes of the press, the radio, the 
movies, the pronouncements of poli- 
ticians. 


The Role of Education in Literacy 

But the most important reason why 
government is not yet actually carried 
on with the consent of the governed is 
found in the people’s lack of under- 
standing and initiative. Democratic 
experiments are based on the assump- 
tion that there is sufficient intelli- 
gence among the people to give con- 
sent. This must be taken to mean 
informed, trained intelligence, not 
mere intellectual capacity to under- 
stand. But to guarantee this outcome 
will require prolonged rigorous edu- 
cation in the study of economic, politi- 
cal, and social problems. This has been 
lacking, even to our day. 

The century that saw the building 
of the great national industrial sys- 
tems saw also the development of 
three parallel strands — experiments 
in political democracy, the extension 
of the suffrage to practically all the 
people, and education in literacy. In 
every industrial country a system of 
free primary education was set up, 
and in some, higher elementary and 
secondary education. The education 
that was given to every one, however, 
was little more than a training in 
literacy. More than 95 per cent of 
the people in these industrial coun- 
tries have been taught to read, write, 
and reckon. 

But literacy must not be confused 
with education. There is grave doubt, 
indeed, whether it should have been 
taken as the first objective of educa- 
tion. Every country which has done 
so has produced a top-heavy white- 
collar class, a false pyramid of social 
classes. Also, the literate masses of 
the people have been made easy sub- 
jects for propaganda. It has become 
perfectly clear that teaching people 
to read and write is not enough to 
guarantee intelligent understanding of 
economic and political problems. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence that more 
than three to five per cent of the en- 
tire population have now a definite 
grasp of the factors involved in the 
critical situation which modern coun- 
tries have reached. 

In addition to the ability to read 
and write, schools must develop defi- 


nite factual knowledge of the modern 
economic system: how it grew, the 


‘factors that produced it, the trends 


that precipitated the present emer- 
gency, and the insistent problems and 
issues of today. An understanding of 
these problems and trends should be 
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one of the chief objectives of the cur- 
riculum of our schools. Intellectual 
capacity must be transformed into 
trained intelligence by education. Only 
when that is done will the basic as- 
sumptions of political democracy be 
justified. 

Nation-wide Adult Education 

The prime task which confronts us 
today, then, is that of education— 
emergency adult education, long-time 
continuing adult education, and a new 
education of childhood ahd youth. The 
most urgent of these is emergency 
adult education. 

Just as truly as in April, 1917, we 
are at war! At war with forces that 
may indeed destroy mankind. This 
war situation must be met with a de- 
termined psychological program. Every 
agency of communication must be co- 
ordinated into a great organism of 
education. Tens of thousands of neigh- 
borhood groups already in existence, 
the public press, the pulpit, the 
movies, the rad:v, and the theatre, 
must be organized to contribute to 
the formation of a new mental atmos- 
phere. 

To do so, why not employ the meth- 
ods of the high-powered salesman? 
Shoe manufacturers try to make the 
people “shoe-conscious”; let us make 
them ‘“starvation-in-the-midst-of- 
riches-conscious”; let us make them 
“dissatisfied - with- halfway - measures - 
conscious.” 

In short, let us organize a dramatic 
nation-wide campaign for intelligent 
social reconstruction concentrating di- 
rectly upon the twenty-five million 
men and women who constitute our 
potential “thinking minority.” Just as 
a Tammany precinct worker knows 
that he will carry his precinct if he 
delivers his allotted five or ten votes, 
so we can create intelligent social re- 
construction if we can produce five 
thoughtful Americans in each of a 
million neighborhoods. 

But a nation-wide emergency cam- 
paign will accomplish even more than 
that. It will produce a new climate 
of opinion which will guarantee the 
thorough reconstruction of our’ ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher 
schools. Today, twenty-six million 
children and youth are being exposed 
to a lop-sided education that too often 
has little to do with the real world 
in which they are living. The emer- 
gence of the Great Technology neces- 
sitates the scrapping of old-fashioned 
scholastic ideas and the setting up of 
thoroughly new ones. The content and 
organization of the school curriculum, 
as well as the underlying psychology 
and: philosophy, must be drastically 
rebuilt. The result will be the produc- 
tion of a future compact minority of 
intelligent and cultured youth. 
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The Lure Of The Map 


It Serves the Wanderlust of Both Stay-at-Homes and Globe-Trotters 


uct of the pen. Insatiable 
=\\\ man would either traverse 
“every foot of the earth’s sur- 
face, or pry into its secrets, or in im- 
agination rove to distant lands and 
days. To satisfy his Wanderlust he 
finds or makes a map. If he cannot 
go in the flesh, map in hand, he goes 
in the spirit. 

To gratify this instinct and need, 
the process of map-making has reached 
unbelievable artisanship and propor- 
tions. Every geographical, historical, 
geological, scientific, commercial, and 
utilitarian demand has a correspond- 
ing map. If one wants simply to know 
about the earth’s surface, there is a 
physical map of every country and 
division. If he is interested merely 
in its political boundaries and names, 
there is a political map. If he wishes 
to travel by automobile, train, boat, 
airplane, trolley car, or on foot, a cor- 
responding map is at hand. If he wants 
to chart out sales campaigns and 
routes, there is another type specially 
adapted. Fluctuations in business have 
their map-charts, scientific processes 
their graphs; wind and air currents, 
storms, rain precipitation—even the 
minerals under the earth, and the radio 
and wireless tracks of the air—all 
have their courses and conditions 
charted for the ready comprehension 
and use of man. 

Maps of paper, muslin, and card- 
board; maps to hang up, to fold up, 
to spread out, to look at under a micro- 
scope. Maps of all sizes, colors, and 
shapes. Maps with detail verified to 
one one-hundredth of an inch; maps 
with only the essentials but with 
carrying power so great that large 
audiences may read. Maps so large 
that they occupy an entire wall; so 
smal] that they can be put on a post- 
age stamp. And when all these fail, 
unsatisfied man makes one for himself. 
If his friend cannot find the way to 
his home, he draws a map. If he wants 
to clinch an argument, close a deal, 
plan his garden, or explain his joke— 
he draws a map. 

In the final analysis the making of 
maps represents a trustworthy record 
of man’s progress. It unfolds the story 
of his ambitions and accomplishments. 





Commander Byrd and his associates studying a 
polar map, on board the "Chantier," bound 
for Spitzbergen. 


By J. MILNOR DOREY 


It epitomizes the hardships of the 
early settler and brings to us finally 
an illuminating study of the political 
subdivisions of the earth, states, pro- 
vinces, towns, etc., with their rail- 
roads, canals, and highways. 

Despite the fact that some of the 
greatest intellects have devoted their 
lives to the laborious development of 
maps, there are few people who real- 
ize the difficulties encountered in pre- 
senting accurately the earth’s relief 
with its colossal volume of incidental 
detail. Back of the manufacturing pro- 
cess itself are many important factors 
which seldom assert themselves in the 
public imagination. Beyond the deft 
draftsmanship, the delicate coloring 
of the plates, and the artistic printing, 
editors are always busy searching the 
four corners of the earth for every 
cartographic change; compilers are 
marshaling these facts for the drafts- 
men; expert engravers stand ready to 
transfer this knowledge to the plates. 

Even then we have only approached 
the factory stage; no calculation has 
been made of the selling and distribut- 
ing costs, which add another heavy 
burden to the business of map making. 
Up to a few years ago the enormous 
sum of twelve million dollars had been 
spent by the United States Geological 





Survey in making topographic surveys 
of the United States alone. Take, for 
example, the Official Railroad and 
Land Survey map of the United 
States. This is the largest and most 
complete map of the United States 
in print. It is 1614 by 101% feet in 
size. The scale is fifteen miles to the 
inch. It took eight years to make this 
great map, in order that the business 
men of America could visualize the 
entire country and at the same time 
have more detail than is carried by 
the average map. This map is built in 
thirty-six sections, and in the course 
of its development was constantly un- 
der the supervision of a research de- 
partment that checked and rechecked 
every detail. 

Where do all these maps go? Who 
uses them, and what for? Roughly 
speaking, the uses of maps are three- 
fold — commercial, educational, and 
personal. 

Big business today recognizes the 
necessity of maps for outlining sales 
territory, mapping out sales cam- 
paigns, and classifying routes and 
cities. Out of this need has grown a 
special type of commercial map giv- 
ing data on railroads, county and 
township lines, the cities graded as to 
population, etc. These maps come in 
wall sizes or in any section, mounted 
to hang on racks or to insert in the 
drawers of specially made cabinets. 
And with them come an elaborate sys- 
tem of colored tacks and tape so that 
the business executive may at any 
moment put his finger on the opera- 
tions of any given salesman. 

The progress of making maps for 
school use has been remarkable since 
the days of the crude, vague, and in- 
accurate prints of our fathers. Every 











country is charted off in different 
series according to the academic need. 
Physical maps, showing the earth’s 
contour, gradations of elevation, ocean 
depths, ocean currents, mountain 
peaks, rivers; political maps, subordi- 
nating the physical features and em- 
phasizing boundaries, cities, railroads, 
etc.; economic maps, showing rainfall, 
air pressure, winds, vegetation, soils, 
minerals, geological periods, products, 
forests, arid lands, and so on; histori- 
cal maps, from prehistoric times to 
post-War Europe, showing explora- 
tions, military campaigns, territorial 
growth, political changes, trade routes, 
and changes in political divisions due 
to wars. 


The best school maps are no longer 
lithographed but engraved, by a pro- 
cess similar to that of making a phon- 
ograph record, from the first impres- 
sion on a wax surface, through an 
electrolysis bath, to the copper plate. 
Such maps have superior visibility in 
the class room, sharper detail and ac- 
curacy, and are of necessity better 
mounted and equipped for durability. 
They come in varying sizes, on single 
sheets, mounted on pads, and in many 
other forms for different uses. 


But this discussion of maps has 
taken no account of atlases and globes, 
another widely used medium of por- 
traying the facts of the earth’s sur- 
face. The many editions of atlases on 
the market are, of course, simply 
collections of maps with statistics, the 
maps, for the most part, being repro- 
ductions or abridgments of the wall 
series. One enterprising firm, however, 
has prepared an atlas specially for 
schools. As such, many features to be 
found in general atlases have been 
omitted, and only that pictorial and 
graphic presentation essential to 
school information has been included. 


The manufacture of globes presents 
another and most fascinating channel 
of map production. A globe not only 
shows the earth and ocean surface, 
but it shows areas in correct propor- 
tion, not possible on wall maps, with, 
for example, the Mercator projection. 
In addition, a globe, because of its 
spherical shape, can give information 
as to latitude and longitude;, the data 
furnished by the horizon and meridian 
line, and astronomical matters a flat 
surface cannot picture. 

One striking fact in the process of 
map manufacture is the promptness 
with which a map must be designed, 
created, and marketed to supply an 
urgent need. When the great war 
changed the complexion of Europe 
over night, one map series was revised 
at enormous cost three times in as 
many months. And the map makers 
are now scurrying over the plains 
of Manchuria! 
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William Harvey, discoverer of blood 
circulation, born, 1578. Otto von Bis- 
marck, born in the year of the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815. Edmond Rostand, author of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, born, 1678. 
First U. S. mint opened, 1792. Birth- 
9 day of Charlemagne, Hans Christian 
Anderson, and Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
One hundred and fifty years 
since Washington Irving 
was born. First Pony Express, 
1860. First private show of 
Edison’s Vitascope, 1896. 
Sir Joseph Lister, antisep- 
tic pioneer who did not 
invent listerine, born, 1827. 
Charles Swinburne, born, 1837. 
Peary reached the North Pole, 1909. 
Raphael Sanzio, painter of madonnas 
and cherubs, born 450 years ago. U. S. de- 
clared war on Germany, 1917. 
William Wordsworth, born, 1870. Read 
7 “The Two April Mornings.” 
Lorenzo dei Medici died, 1492. Lino- 
type patented, 1890. 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz, radical, en- 
gineer, inventor, born, 1865. Lee and 
Grant ended hostilities, 1865. 
Henry Clay, born, 1777. John Shaw 
1 9 Billings, surgeon and librarian, born, 
1839. Ft. Sumter bombarded, 1861. 
Birthday, 1743, of Thomas Jeffer- 
13 son, 3d President and philosopher 
of Democracy. Pennsylvania Railroad in- 
corporated, 1826. 
4 Titanic sank, 1912. First Webster’s 
1 Dictionary published, 1828. 
Abraham Lincoln died, 1865. John 
1 5 Lothrop Motley, author of The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, born, 1814. 
William the Silent, founder of the 
16 Dutch Republic, born, 400 years 
ago. Anatole France, author, born, 1844. 
Wilbur Wright, air pioneer, born, 1867. 
Patriot’s Day. Paul 
19 Revere rode, and 
British troops fired on colo- 
nial citizens at Lexington, 
1775. David Ricardo, classi- 
cal economist, born, 1772. 
Primrose Day in England, 
'_— in memory of death of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, 1881. 
9 Rome founded, but not built, 753 
1 B.C. Charlotte Bronte, Emily’s sis- 
ter and author of Jane Fyre, born, 1816. 
Sam Houston founded the Texas republic 


at San Jacinto, 1836. 
93 Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra and 
William Shakespeare died, 1616, on 
the latter’s 52d birthday. 
Oliver Cromwell, born, 
2 1599. William Penn’s 
“Frame of Government” pub- 





Algernon 





-lished, 1682. Guglielmo Marconi, 


born, 1847. 
9 Birthday of Edward Gibbon, author 
of Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 1787; of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
author of Vindication of the Rights of 
Women, 1759; Samuel Morse, artist and 
inventor of telegraph, 1791; U. S. Grant, 
1822; and Herbert Spencer, 1820. 
30 Washington inaugurated at New 
York,;1789. Louisiana Purchase by 
Thomas Jefferson, 1803. St. Catherine of 
Sienna, mystic and patriot, born, 1347. See 
biography by E. G. Gardner, for further 
details of “one of the most wonderful 
women who ever lived.” 


SCHOLASTIC 


Trap Doors 
(Continued from page 13) 


Why not try music— 

sigh in the moonlight— 

they like that, don’t they?— 

fie, but they do. 

But where’s the moon— 

And what’ll I play?— 

I can’t even manage a straw— 

so how can I sing what I’d say?— 

I might practice all afternoon— 

give the moon a chance to rise— 

and attack her with a tune 

as soon as I’m a wee bit wise?— 

(He stops at Mr. Doodle’s little music 
shop. In fact, he is lured there by the 
sound of Mr. Doodle’s voice—which causes 
him to improvise a caper.) 

Plinka, planka, plink— 

if you try the minor, 

it’ll be too sad. 

Planka, plunka, plank— 

if you try the major, 

it’ll be too glad. 

Plinka, planka, plunka, plunk— 

Plinka, planka, plunka, plunk— 

try them both together. 

it won’t be so bad. 

(Mr. Tentative presses the button im- 
petuously. Mr. Doopte bobs out.) 


SCENE XIII 

Mr. Doopte: Well?— 

Mr. Tent: I want one— 

Mr. Doopte: What?— 

Mr. Tent: The things you play— 

Mr. Doopte: They’re not things— 

Mr. Tent: What are they?— 

Mr. Doopte: Lutes !— 

Mr. Tent: Ah !— 

Mr. Doopte: Well?— 

Mr. Tent: Could I learn the strings?— 

Mr. Doopte: Who can tell? 

(He rubs his hands, hops into his shop 
and emerges with a deep-bellied lute, 
which he hangs about Mr. Tentarive’s 
abdomen.) 

Mr. Doopte: There now— 

your stomach will do— 
it rests well on you— 

Mr. Tent: But what do I do and how?— 

Mr. Doopre: Give your elbow lots of 
room— 

move your handle like a broom— 

(Mr. Tentative tries—but he doesn’t try 
well. His jangling dissonances bring vari- 
ous heads from shops and windows—like- 
wise various missiles and refuse. He 
dodges from side to side, ecstatically 
strumming—and occasionally stooping and 
pocketing an appetizing morsel. Each time 
he dodges, he edges farther away from 
Mr. Doodle, who calls frantically—) 

Ten coins down and ten a month! 

(Objects continue to fly, and Mr. Ten- 
TaTivE to. dodge, pluck, and edge.) 

Ten coins down and ten a week! 

(Mr. Tentative vanishes. So does Mr. 
Doodle, after giving vent to some musical 
malediction like—) 

Tympani of Satan, bass drums of 

Purgatory! 

(Silence. The street darkens gradually 
—and gradually Miss Daisy returns. Her 
destination seems uncertain for the first 
time. She halts between the milliner’s and 
the tailor’s.) 


SCENE XIV 
Do I need a polkadot dress 
or a hat with a bird in it? 
it’s ever so hard for a girl to guess 
and not look absurd in it. 
So what shall I choose 
the length of this street?— 
I’d like both my feet 
in natty new shoes— 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Wild Flower Gardens In Glacier Park 


By WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


Western Reserve University 


N a day’s journey in Glacier National 

Park, we travel through as many flower 

zones as there are between home and 
the Arctic Circle. From any chalet, it takes 
but a few minutes to reach the timber 
belt, which is the largest area in the park. 
Looking up U-shaped valleys to the pro- 
fusion of cirques and peaks, it is seen that 
the dark green forest is a mountainside 
affair, with a dry-line edge 
above and a cold-line edge 
below. Both edges produce 
rare flower gardens. Flower 
groups appear in the foot- 
hills, along the _ glaciers, 
among the cliffs, on the snow 
banks, and in the meadows. 

In the woods, which lie 
above the foothills and the 
sandstone barrens, are 
pines, hemlocks, firs, and 
spruces characteristic of the 
evergreen forests that 
stretch along the northern 
border from Maine to Ore- 
gon. In their shade grow 
thimble-berries and goose- 
berries. Wild hollyhock, 
Canada buffalo-berry and 
holly ferns are sheltered in 
the moist recesses of the woods. 


Where 
the sun blazes through the trees, paint 


brushes and asters flourish. Mountain 
spray, bunch berry, purple avens, angel- 
ica, and a legion of other plants are as 
fresh today as when they welcomed the 
first explorer. 

On the ascent to the Hudsonian belt, the 
flowers are the sort found about Labrador 
and Hudson Bay. Here is the foraging 
ground of the bighorn sheep, mountain 
goat, conies, Columbia ground squirrel, 
ptarmigan, crossbills, and white-crowned 
sparrow. Dwarfed, wind-beaten trees are 
chiefly white-barked pine and alpine fir. 
Saxifrage or “rock breakers” add color to 
the cliffs. At this altitude, 6,000 feet, bril- 


Rocky Mountain Sheep, the majestic 
rulers of the Glacier Park domain. 


liant paint brushes, yellow penecios, arni- 
cas, bear grass, and fairy bells burst into 
flower early. They spend no time in grow- 
ing tall, but put all their effort into color 
and seed production. 

In Glacier’s million acre garden, with 
the garden wall half a mile high, is re- 
peated the flower pageant of Greenland, 
Baffin Land, and the tundras of Alaska. 









Photos 
courtesy 
Great 


In the glacial era, the land from Puget 
Sound to New Jersey was covered with 
these plants which follow the retreating 
ice. The severity of the wind distinctly 
shapes the glacier lilies and the wind flow- 
ers. There are miles of blue gentians, yel- 
low butter-cups, and dwarf willows. The 
garden walls have scarcely any soil on 
them but are covered with lichens, which 
cling where moisture and soil are scarce, 
despite burning days and freezing nights. 
The colors of sunset on these slopes are 
strangely affected by the lichens: golden, 
red, and gray. No one forgets a_ ride 
through acres of bear grass, the scent of 
aspen wood smoke, or the first breath of 
glacial air. 





Riding a horseback trail. The nodding white plumes of bear grass are one of the: most 
characteristic wildflowers of the region. 
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BOOKS 


A fine, wide selection 


of entertaining reading 


from PUTNAM’S and 
MINTON, BALCH 


“This lively, excit- 
ing story of litera- 
ture” will double 
your love of books 


BURTON RASCOE’S 


TITANS OF 
LITERATURE 


FROM HOMER TO THE PRESENT 
“It makes literature something to fight 
about,” says Christopher Morley, of this 
fascinating story of literature tol "from the 
biographical point of view by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost critics and authors. A read- 
able, valuable book you must read and own. 
4th Large Printing, 500 pages, ma 


BRITISH AGENT 


By R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART. Everyone 
is reading this thrilling story of a diplomat- 
agent who “knew too much.” “More en- 
grossing than a heap of mystery and detec- 
tive fiction. It has the extra thrill of truth.” 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune. A _ Book-of-the- 

$2.75 





Month Clubd selection, 


ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL, author of “The 
Life and Times of Cleopatra,” etc. A col- 
orful and human biography of that incred- 
ible young Macedonian who conquered the 
world and died at thirty-two. Here truly is 
the past come alive! Illustrated, $3.90 


HOW TO ENJOY 
MUSIC 


By ETHEL PEYSER, co-author of “Music 
Through the Ages.” A valuable and highly 
enlightening ‘“‘pre- primer” for most of us 
who say “I love music, but I don’t $1.30 
one thing about it.’ 


_ Exploring at Home 


By PAUL A. SIPLE, author of “A Boy 
Scout With Byrd. ” Older boys will discover 
a world of new adventures in this exciting 
story of the author’s ne of the 
Pymatuning Swamp, near his 


om 
With jhetogreshe, $1.75 


AmericanFootball 


By LEROY N. MILLS. Let the greatest 
teacher of kicking—the man who trained 
Carideo and other stars—show you his sys- 
tem which promises to revolutionize football. 

With photographs and charts, $2.50 


Exploring 
With Beebe 


By WILLIAM BEEBE. Tales of the jungle 
and undersea adventures, selected especially 
for boys and girls by the famous scientist. 

Illustrated with photographs, $2.50 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons Minton, Balch & Co. 


2 West 45th Street New York 











SCHOLASTIC 


A Primer on Money and Banking 


BANKS. Broadly speaking, a bank is an insti- 
tution which is entrusted with funds deposited by 
individuals or corporations, and which uses part 
of these funds to lend or invest at interest. There 
are many kinds of banks, which might be classi- 
fied according to their function, ownership, and 
governmental control. 

Commercial banes accept checking accounts, 
pay no interest or a low rate, promise to return 
their money to dep s on d, and lend 
funds chiefly to commercial and industrial busi- 
nesses for short te:ms. 

Savings banks accept small deposits, with a 
maximum upper limit, and pay a fixed rate of 
interest (now generally 344 per cent); may re- 
fuse withdrawals except on notice of one to three 
months; invest their funds in high-grade mort- 
gages and bonds rigidly restricted by law. Sav- 
ings banks in some states are mutual (owned by 
depositors instead of by stockholders). Many 
commercial banks have savings departments. The 
U. S. Post Otfice maintains postal savings banks, 
paying 2 per cent interest on deposits up to 
$2,500 the ok 

A trust company is a special kind of bank 
which holds funds in trust for individuals or 
estates, under state regulation. : ; 

Investment banks are private institutions which 
sell security issues to the public, to finance large 
corporations. They are not under Federal or state 
regulation. Many commercial banks have “‘invest- 
ment affiliates’ under the same boards, using 
their deposits for speculation. This practice has 
given rise to great abuses and is now under at- 
tack by banking reformers. 

From the standpoint of governmental control, 
banks may be either mnatienal, state, or private. 
National banks have charters from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and must be members of the Federal 
Reserve System. They are periodically investi- 

ated by national bank examiners, and are sub- 
ject to strict regulation as to capital, reserves, 
and investments. State banks are chartered by 
their states. They may or may not be members 
of the Federal Reserve. Banking laws of the 48 
states vary widely, allowing great differences in 
reliability. This fact is the chief weakness of our 
banking system. Private banks, now few in num- 
ber, have no Federal or state charters, and are 
generally less trustworthy. 

Branch banking is a system by which large 
banks operate branch offices in the surrounding 
area. It is prohibited or strictly limited in most 
states. In some states, as California, banks may 
establish branches anywhere within the state. In 
others they may have branches only within the 
county or city of the home office. The advan- 
tages of branch banking are economy and effi- 
ciency in management and greater safety through 

ooling of reserves. Branch banking is, however, 
Pitteriy opposed by small independent bankers, 
especially in rural states, who fear the concen- 
tration of power in “Wall Street.’”? Various ways 
to evade the laws against branch banking have 
developed, such as group or chain banking, in 
which stock control in several banks is owned by 
a holding company. The principal advocate of 
branch banking is Senator Carter Glass, who has 
attempted to legalize it nationally. Branch bank- 
ing is the rule in Great Britain and Canada, 
whose records for bank stability are noteworthy. 

Central banks are the institutions in each 
country which head up the whole ot and 
credit structure. They are either owned or 
are the direct agents of their governments. They 
hold the reserves of all other banks, issue and 
redeem currency, store gold, and generally main- 
tain the monetary standard of the nation. They 
do not usually accept deposits from individuals 
or business, but only from banks. They lend to 
member banks and mobilize their reserves to 
assist banks in an emergency. They may buy and 
sell government securities in the open market. 
Through their control of rediscount rates they 
contract or expand the volume of credit and 
exercise a powerful influence over the flow of 
business. The leading central banks of the world, 
the Bank of England, the Bank of France, the 
Reichsbank of Germany, and the Federal Reserve 
System, cooperate closely in international finance. 
Their representatives govern the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements at Basle. 


The Federal Reserve System is the central 
bank of the United States. It is not one bank, 
however, but twelve regional banks situated in 
important cities Sroneee the country (Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond. 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, San Francisco). Each has its own 
board, composed of representatives of the mem- 
ber banks, and of various occupations, and di- 
rectors chosen by the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, which is the governing body of the 
whole system. This board consists of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, and six members appointed by the Presi- 
dent including the Governor. Bankers are not 
eligible for it. About 7,000 banks are members 
of the Federal Reserve System. National banks 
must be and state banks may be. They represent 
about one third of the total number of banks in 





the country, but almost two thirds of the total 
banking resources. They are each required to 
subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks 6 per cent of their own capital and 
surplus. The tendency of the Federal Reserve is 
toward decentralized control and democratic man- 
agement. The Federal Reserve Board, however, 
has the power to remove officers of the district 
banks and to suspend any, of them. It may raise 
or lower interest rates, and within the limits 
prescribed by Congress, may determine what 
kinds of credit instruments are eligible for re- 
discount loans. This is a point on which there 
are wide differences of opinion, and there is a 
strong movement now to broaden the classes of 
loans which can be rediscounted to include all 
kinds of commercial paper backed by good se- 
curity, even notes for installment purchase of 
automobiles. 

Another important function of the Federal 
Reserve System is its power to issue new cur- 
rency in the form of bank notes backed in part 
by government bonds or commercial paper. 

_ The Federal Reserve System was established 
in 1913 under the Wilson Administration as a 
result of the demand for better regulation of 
banking following the panic of 1907. The act 
was written by Senator Carter Glass. Early at- 
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Kinds of Money In Circulation In U. S. 
Outstanding March 1, 1933 (in millions of dol- 
lars): Gold coin, 571; gold certificates, redeem- 
able in gold, 649; ‘standard silver dollars, 28; 
silver certificates redeemable in silver, 362; 
Treasury Notes of 1890, redeemable in gold, 1.2; 
subsidiary silver (10, 25, and 50 cents), 252; 
miner coin (nickels and cents), 111; United 
States Notes (Greenbacks), once fiat money but 
now redeemable in gold, 300; National Bank 
Notes, backed by U. S. bonds, 860; Federal Re- 
serve Bank Notes, backed by U. S. bonds, 2.6; 
Federal Reserve Notes, backed by 40% gold, bal- 
ance commercial paper and bonds, 3,404. 


tempts to establish a central banking system, the 
First Bank of the United States founded by 
Alexander Hamilton, and the Second Bank of 
the United States, which was dissolved by An- 
drew Jacl » were ¢ pi failures. Both 
were ruined by the distrust of states’ rights 
advocates. From 1836 to 1913 there was no na- 
tional central bank. 

BI-METALLISM. The use of two metals, as 
gold and silver, side by side, for free coinage, 
the ratio of value between the two being estab- 
lished by the prgunes and both being equall 
acceptable as legal tender. (See gold standard. 
The Bryan Democrats of 1896 advocated bi- 
metallism at the ratio of 16 to 1, that is, if a 
gold dollar contained 25.8 grains of gold, a silver 
dollar would contain 16 times that weight, or 
412.5 grains of silver. Any one could then bring 
silver to the mint and receive for it the number 
of dollars corresponding to that weight. The 
trouble is that the market value of both gold and 
silver (since they are used for jewelry and other 
purposes as well as coinage) is constantly chang- 
ing with the supply, and if some other country 
has a different ratio, traders send either gold or 
silver where they can get the best prices. This 
upsets business and makes for general instability. 
The commercial ratio of gold and silver has 
varied widely in the past century, and silver is 
now so cheap (25 cents an ounce) that it is only 
1/82 the price of gold. The United States had a 
bi-metallic standard from 1834 to 1873, but all 
effurts to adopt it since then have been defeated 
by the “sound money” advocates. All the major 

uuropean countries adopted the gold standard 
during the 19th Century, leaving only India, 
China, and the South American countries on 
silver. Bi-metallism might work if all nations 
would adopt the same standard. Such an inter- 
national agreement is urged in many quarters. 








COMMERCIAL PAPER. Notes, checks, drafts, 
trade acceptances, bills of exchange, or other ne- 
otiable instruments, constituting evidence that a 
usiness has borrowed a certain sum for a short 
time at a certain rate of interest. 

CLEARING HOUSE. A central association or- 
ganized by the banks of a city which keeps dail 
records of the net totals of checks drawn on eac 
bank, and transfers the balances to the proper 
banks out of deposits which they maintain there. 
Clearing houses are a great convenience to the 
member banks, and protect them in emergencies. 

CREDI1. Commercial paper or other evidence 
of loans; in other words, getting something now 
and paying for it later. Although always ex- 
pressed in monetary units, it is not money itself. 
Credit is a means of expanding the volume of 
money in circulation. The ratio of credit to its 
gold ) Bes varies from nation to nation but usu- 
ally averages at least 10 to 1. The total bank 
resources of the U. S. are about 58 billion dol- 
lars, although the actual gold in the country is 
less than 5 Sillion. 

CURRENCY. Paper money, as distinguished 
from coin or credit. 

DEFLATION. Shrinkage of the supply of 
money and credit faster than the supply of goods. 
It increases the value of money and thus lowers 
prices. A business depression is a period of de- 
flation until recovery begins. 

DEPOSITS. Money or checks deposited in a 
bank. The total amount of deposits in American 
banks is over 43 billion dollars. It would be ab- 
solutely impossible, therefore, for ali depositors 
to withdraw their deposits in gold or currency 
at the same time, as the total amount of money 
in the country is less than one fourth as much. 
Public fear leading to such an attempt was the 
chief cause of the recent bank holidays. Deposits 
are either demand deposits, which may be with- 
drawn without notice, or time deposits, which 
the owner agrees to leave untouched for a given 
period. 

DISCOUNT. Interest deducted in advance 
from a sum loaned. 

FIAT MONEY. Currency whose value is fixed 
by governmental decree, backed by nothing but 
the government’s promise to pay at some indefi- 
nite time. Called “‘printing-press” money, “green- 
backs,” “‘shinplasters,” and other uncomplimen- 
tary names because its value usually rapidly de- 
clines. It has often been resorted to by nations 
under stress of war or panic, but is rightly to be 
feared because it invariably leads to uncontrolla- 
ble inflation and great suffering. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. The exchange of pay- 
ments between nations, either by bookkeeping 
entries, or by shipment of gold. These balances 
must be calculat in terms of unequal curren- 
cies. Daily quotations of foreign exchange rates 
are therefore issued, showing the price of the 
standard coin of each nation in units of the 
other countries. They fluctuate widely above and 
below a fixed ratio called par. 

FROZEN ASSETS. Loans, bonds, or other 
investments of a bank which cannot be turned 
into cash quickly, and are therefore useless for 
meeting demands of depositors. Opposed to “liq- 
uid_assets.’’ . 

GOLD STANDARD. The yardstick by which 
a nation using it measures its —. It fixes 
the monetary unit as a definite weight of gold 
of a certain degree of purity. It pledges the 
nation to redeem its currency in gold at that 
rate on demand. It makes gold legal tender for 
all domestic and foreign debts and for taxes. It 
also requires the government to buy all gold 
offered to it at the fixed price. It allows the 
unlimited apener of gold. 

The U. S. gold dollar (no longer coined) 
contains 25.8 grains of gold, nine tenths “fine” 
or pure, and the price of gold is fixed by law 
at $20.67 an ounce. Any one can take a dollar 
bill to the U. S. Treasury or the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and receive for it a gold do'lar. Or 
he may take bullion or jewelry and receive for 
them gold coin equivalent to their weight. 

Before the World War, gold was fairly even- 
ly distributed and the supply was kept up by the 
Senbent discovery of new gold mines. The total 
supply of monetary gold in the world is only 
580 million ounces, which would make a solid 
cube 32 feet 4 inches or, each side. In recent 
years the gold stock has passed into fewer hands, 
and in 1931 was divided as follows: U. S.. 42.7 
per cent; France, 19 per cent; England, 6.8 per 
cent; all other countries, 30.5 per cent. This 
uneven distribution made it impossible for many 
countries to pay in gold, and since 1931, begin- 
ning with Great Britain, practically all countries 
have “gone off” the gold standard except France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Netherlands. Opinions 
differ as to whether the U. S. has technically 
left the gold standard by its recent action, but 
it will not permit the shipment of gold abroad, 
nor redeem currency*in gold. nor perm't its free 
convertibility and sale. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, we are off the gold standard. although 
the embargo may be only temporary. Despite all 
inconveniences, gold is_still considered by most 
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President Wins Dictatorial Power, Reopens Sound Banks 


ministration electrified the country 

with the swiftest, most vigorous, ex- 

ecutive and legislative action in na- 
tional history. The epic of that crowded 
fortnight was the personal triumph of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, thrust into the 
hardest job that is humanly conceivable, 
and so conducting himself that 125,000,000 
people took heart anew. 

(1) On Sunday, March 5, with the banks 
of every state closed by their governors’ 
decree, the President called the new 73d 
Congress in special session for Thursday, 
and using the war powers of the Trading- 
with-the-Enemy Act of 1917, proclaimed 
a national emergency and closed all banks 
in the United States for the next four 
days. He stopped the heavy withdrawals 
of gold by frightened depositors and by 
foreign speculators. He authorized Secre- 
tary of the Treasury William H. Woodin, 
who shares with him the honors of the 
week, to permit limited banking operations 
during the holiday for the purchase of 
necessities, to permit the issuance of clear- 
ing house scrip, and to let banks open new 
full-demand accounts. 

(2) On Thursday, March 9, Congress 
met at noon, heard a smashing message 
from the President calling for the reopen- 
ing of all sound banks, and within four 
hours, both houses had overwhelmingly 
passed the Emergency Banking Law 
framed by the President and his advisors 
in.almost constant conferences during the 
preceding days. The law confirms all acts 
of the President in the banking emergen- 
cy; provides stiff penalties against hoard- 
ing or export of gold; grants power to re- 
organize any non-liquid bank and to ap- 
point a “conservator” for managing it; 
authorizes the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to subscribe to the capital 
stock, if necessary, of national or state 
banks; and authorizes Federal Reserve 
Banks to issue new national currency 
backed by Government bonds (at 100 per 
cent of their face value) or by commercial 
paper (at 90 per cent). That night the 
President signed the bill and issued a 
proclamation extending the bank holiday. 

(3) On Sunday night the President 
talked to the American people over the 
radio in a simple, human way, explaining 
the banking situation so that every one 
could understand. Beginning Monday, 


7: first two weeks of the new Ad- 


March 13, the banks were reopened as fast 
as they received licenses from the Treas- 
ury: first, those in Federal Reserve cities, 
then those in clearing house cities, then 
those in the rest of the country. The delay 
was due to the physical difficulty of get- 
ting the new currency printed and rushed 
to the Reserve banks, and also to the nec- 
essity of a rigorous sifting and classifica- 
tion of all banks so that only completely 
sound ones should reopen. “Your Govern- 
ment does not want,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 
“and will not have another epidemic of 
bank failures.” But he made it plain that 
if a bank did not reopen immediately, it 
was not necessarily unsound. By the end 


of the second week, banking was proceed- 


ing almost normally throughout the coun- 
try. A comparatively small number of 
banks remained closed, or were allowed to 
operate partially under conservators. Thus 
a major operation on the banking system 
had been performed and many sore spots 
cut out with a minimum of loss to deposi- 
tors. The Department of Justice and the 
Courts acted promptly to prosecute bank 
officials who had been charged with fraud, 
and the President urged the continuance 
of the Senate investigation of banking. 

The chief criticism made of the emer- 
gency bill by the few who opposed it was 
that it made no provision for the welfare 
of the thousands of state banks in rural 
districts. Many state banks were given 
time to enter the Federal Reserve System, 
a goal much desired in rebuilding a strong 
national banking structure. An amendnient 
was later passed by Congress to give state 
banks the same privileges in respect to 
currency and loans given to Reserve mem- 
bers. The state banks were reopened under 
the supervision of the state banking de- 
partments, on Treasury principles. 

The emergency law will remain in effect 
until a permanent bank reform bill has 
been enacted. How far it will go in the 
direction of complete nationalization of 
the banks and divorce of control from Wall 
Street is not clear, but it is generally be- 
lieved that it will be modeled largely on 
the old Glass bill. Efforts of Representa- 
tive Steagall, chairman of the House Bank- 
ing Committee, and others to introduce 
some measure of Federal guarantee of de- 
posits have so far been frowned upon by 
the President. The radical proposals of 
W. W. Aldrich, Chase Bank Chairman 











—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
AND NO "SOFT SOAP,” EITHER 


(see p. 25), will undoubtedly be listened 
to, especially those designed to curb the 
power of private investment bankers. 

The new currency, which was adopted 
when original proposals for a national 
issue of scrip were abandoned on account 
of its unwieldiness, will consist of Federal 
Reserve notes, the largest class of curren- 
cy now in circulation. These are backed by 
a 40 per cent gold reserve, and the re- 
maining 60 per cent can be made up, un- 
der the:terms of the Glass-Steagall Act of 
last year, by government bonds and high- 
grade commercial paper. There is still 
plenty of gold available to permit a legal 
expansion of at least $2,800,000,000, and 
perhaps as high as $5,000,000,000, though 
it is not expected that all of this will be 
used. Over $300,000,000 of hoarded gold 
was returned to the Federal Reserve be- 
fore the time limit set by the Treasury. 
Opinions differ as to whether the new cur- 
rency constitutes inflation. It may have an 
inflationary effect on prices, but it is in no 
sense fiat money, because it is backed, dol- 
lar for dollar, by sound assets, and is re- 
deemable in lawful money. 


Gold hoarders struggled to escape penalty by returning gold to the 
Federal Reserve vaults. One man brought $35,000 in bags of coin. 


Government employees in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
worked night and day to turn out bales of the new currency. 








Economy Bill Passed Over Veterans’ Lobby 


SS HE second of President Roosevelt’s 
brilliant series of tense, rapid-fire 
messages to Congress dealt, like the 
others, with one subject—economy. In 

:t he took his political life in his hands and 

asked Congress for full authority to cut 

the cost of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the drastic curtailment of veterans’ 
pensions. He pointed out that for the 
fourth successive year the Treasury will 
have a large deficit, now totalling nearly 
$5,000,000,000. This has impaired the na- 
tional credit, contributed to the banking 
collapse, and aggravated the depression 

and unemployment. The necessity for im- 

mediate action was emphasized by the 

facts that the following week the Govern- 
ment would have to borrow $800,000,000 at 
high interest rates for refunding loans, 
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Shade of T. R.: “Great Scott! My big stick 
was a mere willow compared to this!" 


and that next fall several billions of Lib- 
erty Loans will fall, due. 

“In am not speaking to you in general 
terms,” said the President; “I am pointing 
out a definite road.” That road pointed 
straight at the annual billion-dollar ex- 
penditure for veterans’ compensations, 
which made up one fourth of the entire 
budget, and without reducing which no 
substantial economy was possible. For 
twelve years the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and other vet- 
erans’ organizations through their power- 
ful and skilled lobbyists at Washington 
had had everything their own way and 
had intimidated a majority of Congress 
into passing ever larger veterans’ appro- 
priations, for fear of the organized voting 
power of veterans in their own districts. 
Republican Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover had vainly tried to stem the tide. 
One of Hoover’s last acts was to pocket- 
veto the $966,000,000 appropriation for the 
Veterans’ Bureau for 1934 passed by the 
Lame Duck Session, thus leaving the way 
clear for prompt action by Roosevelt. 

No one objects to generous treatment by 
the nation for veterans wounded on active 
service in war, nor for their dependents. 
But by many measures of petty graft, 
large numbers of undeserving men had 
been been added to the rolis who had 
other incomes or who had minor injuries 
long after the war was over. The new 
law, entitled “A bill to maintain the credit 
of the United States,” was framed by the 
President’s trusted Budget Director, Lewis 
Douglas. It laid down broad principles 
within which the President has power to 


act: Four groups are designated as en- 
titled to pensions: (1) Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities. (2) Non- 
service-connected disabilities only if per- 
manent, of all wars since the Civil War. 
(3) Widows and children of men who 
died from service-connected injuries. (4) 
Widows and children of veterans of any 
war except the World War. Maximum 
rates for disabilities and deaths are set, 
and the President is given authority to 
fix degree of disability and prescribe other 
regulations. Another section of the bill 
reduces salaries of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from $10,000 to $8,500, and 
gives the President power to reduce all 
other Government salaries up to 15 per 
cent. The total savings under the veteran’s 
section will be approximately $383,000,000, 
and under the salary section, $100,000,000. 

The President’s action took the Legion 
by surprise. Before they could get into 
action, the House leaders had driven the 
bill through by a 266 to 138 veto. A ma- 
ority of the Democrats revolted against 
the bill in their party caucus, but Speaker 
Rainey and Majority Leader Byrns pre- 
vented the caucus from binding their ac- 
tion, and on the floor of the House the 
pressure of public opinion behind the Pres- 
ident was too strong for them. The Senate, 
four days later, passed the bill by 62 to 
13, despite tons of telegrams deposited 
on their desks by the veterans’ lobby. The 
Senate added some protective amendments, 
but without emasculating the bill. 

A few high-minded Senators, Clark, 
Borah, Couzens, Cutting, and LaFollette, 
voted nay on conscientious objections to 
giving such absolute dictatorial power to 
one man. They argued that the bill repre- 
sented a dangerous departure from the 
constitutional functions of the legislative 
and executive branches. But the great ma- 
jority were convinced that Congress had 
shown itself unable to make the economies 
demanded by the times, and that President 
Roosevelt would exercise his powers with 
sympathy and justice. 

In addition to the Economy Bill savings, 
the Budget Director expects to save an 
additional $250,000,000 by drastic reorgani- 
zation and absolution of government bu- 
reaus under the law passed in the short 
session, and by cuts in departmental ap- 
propriations. With $250,000,000 revenue 
expected from the proposed beer tax and 
continued gasoline tax, the Administration 
promises a balanced budget in 1934. 





Claude Gernade Bowers, newspaper 
editor and author of the absorbing history 
ef post-Civil War days, The Tragic Fra, 
was named Ambassador to Spain. 

Josephus Daniels, Wilson’s Secretary of 
Navy, chose to be Ambassador to Mexico 
rather than head the proposed Bureau of 
Transportation. 

* * * 

Sir Henry Thornton, Canadian railroad 
expert; Senator Robert Howell of Nebras- 
ka; the Duke of the Abruzzi, noted polar 
explorer; and Balto, the Alaskan husky 
who carried serum to Nome in 1925, were 
among the celebrities who died during the 
fortnight. 

* * * 

General Nicholas Plastiras, who deposed 
King Constantine of Greece in 1922, at- 
tempted another coup in Athens and set 
up a one-day dictatorship, backed by the 
army and navy. He was opposed to the 
Royalist regime of Premier Panayoti Tsal- 
daris, who had defeated the veteran Lib- 
eral leader, Venizelos. The rising was 
quickly put down, however. 
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Farm and Relief Programs 
TRIKING while the iron is hot, while 
the support of the nation is behind 
him, and while he can still crack the 
whip over Congressmen by withhold- 
ing appointments for job-hungry Demo- 
crats, the President decided to hold Con- 
gress in session until Mey and complete an 
extensive legislative program. It will then 
be able to recess until January 3, 1934, 
under the terms of the 20th Amendment. 

The Administration’s Farm Relief Bill, 
worked out in prolonged conferences be- 
tween Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
his economic advisors, R. G. Tugwell and 
Mordecai Ezekiel, and the leaders of all 
the main farm organizations in Washington, 
is an other emergency plan conferring ex- 
traordinary powers on the Executive. “We 
must act now,” said the President, “if it 
is to be of any help to 1933 crops now 
being planted.” The bill is a combination 
of the Domestic Allotment plan which 
failed to pass the last session on account 
of strong opposition; the Smith cotton con- 
tract bill, which was passed but vetoed by 
President Hoover; and a new scheme for 
Government leasing of excess farm lands 
in order to reduce the acreage under culti- 
vation. It is frankly an experiment. 

The principal aim of the Farm Bill is 
to raise the prices for farm products from 
their present low level to that of 1913. 
The following figures show some of these 
differences: wheat, then 88 cents per 


Speaker Henry T. Rainey in action. 


bushel, now 32 cents; cotton, then 12c, 
now 5c; corn, then 64c, now 19c; hogs, 
then 7.2, now 2.9. It gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture almost dictatorial powers 
to apply the methods of the bill to wheat, 
cotton, corn, hogs, cattle, sheep, tobacco, 
rice, milk and butter. He may impose taxes 
on the processors (millers, packers, etc.) 
of any of these products equal to the dif- 
ference in price levels, and from this fund 
may pay out benefits to farmers who agree 
to reduce their planting, or rent from them 
part of their land. There is expected to 
be more opposition to the bill than to the 
bank and economy bills. 

Of other measures on the President’s 
immediate program, unemployment relief 
through expansion of the R. F. C.’s powers 
is next. Proposals for a great public works 
bond issue have been postponed. Railroad 
reorganization as part of a general trans- 
portation and communications scheme will 
probably follow; power legislation includ- 


ing a start on the Muscle Shoals project; 


and the new bank legislation. 
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Nazis Oppress Jews; Hoist Empire Flag 


==HE German Republic is dead. 
Whether it will be succeeded by a 
Hohenzollern monarchy cannot be 
predicted. But the regime imposed 
by Chancellor Adolf Hitler and. his hot- 
headed young Nazi “storm troops” has 
quickly become more autocratic and more 
repressive of all liberal thought and move- 
ments than Bismarck or Kaiser Wilhelm 
dared attempt in their palmiest days. 
Emboldened by the elections of March 
5 in which, by preventing all opposition 
parties from campaigning, the Hitlerites 
plus the Hugenberg Nationalists obtained 
a 52 per cent majority of seats in the all 
but obsolete Reichstag, roving bands of 


oT 








Thousands of Jews and radicals have fled 
Germany taking with them what property 
they could. 

Symbolic of the trend of the nation, the 
National Socialists, with the approval of 
aged President von Hindenburg, who ap- 
parently has become completely subservi- 
ent to the reactionaries and nationalists, 
issued a decree that the official colors of 
the republic, black, red, and gold, shall 
no longer fly from public buildings and 
shall be replaced by the old imperial flag 
of black, red, and white with the iron 
cross in the center. With it will be flown 
also the Nazi flag bearing their swastika 
emblem. 








—Low in London Evening Standard 


"WE'RE ALL PACIFISTS NOW, OF COURSE—BUT BUSINESS IS BUSINESS." 


Nazis, many of.them armed, have cast 
aside all restraints. They are out to injure, 
suppress, ruin, exile all Jews, all Com- 
munists, and to a lessor degree all Social- 
ists and Catholic Centrists. They raid with- 
out warrant or evidence the homes of any 
members of these groups; attack and beat 
them; destroy their goods or stores; im- 
prison thousands of left-wing leaders; 
suppress the most distinguished newspa- 
pers and magazines in the land for the 
mildest sort of criticism. Great Jewish 
artists, composers, and writers, like Bruno 
Walter and Lion Feuchtwanger, have been 


j insulted and persecuted. Dr. Albert Ein- 


stein, returning from his American tri- 
umphs, has been notified he is unwelcome 
and will not return to Germany. Jewish 
lawyers and judges are to be excluded 
from the courts. Numerous American Jews 
visiting in Germany have been assulted 
and the protests of the American consulate 
disregarded. 


Hitler himself is conscious of the neces- 
sity for more moderation, but his half- 
hearted appeals to his followers have no 
effect. Baron von Prittwitz und Gaffron, 
German Ambassador to Washington, held 
over from former regimes, has resigned in 
protest against Hitler policies. He will be 
succeeded by Dr. Hans Luther, former 
Chancellor and president to the Reichs- 
bank, a responsible and able man. Hitler 
apparently intends to step softly in Amer- 
lean relations. But his storm troopers 
holding armed maneuvers in the Rhine- 
land have alarmed the French and brought 
the old enemies to a new state of tension. 


MacDonald's New Arms Plea 


ITH war clouds between Italy 
and France in the Balkans and 
the Mediterranean, and between 
Germany and France along the 


Rhineland growing blacker than at any 
time since 1924, it has become evident that 
some dramatic psychological change must 
occur if Europe is to be saved from flying 
to pieces. The rise of a Fascist bloc in 
central Europe has tended to drive Eng- 
land and France into each other’s arms 
again. The Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, which has been languishing in the 
doldrums of inaction and hopeless dis- 
agreement, was suddenly waked to life by 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald, always a 
sincere pacifist, who in one of the most 
powerful and moving speeches of his life, 
proposed a new arms deal for Europe. 
Under MacDonald’s plan, the armies of 
Continental Europe would be strictly lim- 
ited for the next five years on a basis that 
would give the World War losers practical 
equality with the victors. The figures for 
the major powers would be: Russia, 500,- 
000; France, Italy, Germany, and Poland, 
200,000 each; Rumania, 150,000; Yugo- 


slavia and Czechoslovakia, 100,000. In ad- © 


dition, France and Italy would be allowed 
200,000 and 50,000 troops respectively for 
their overseas colonies. This would mean 
a reduction of France’s present home army 
of one third, as proposed by President 
Hoover, but an increase of Germany’s 
about 50 per cent. The present naval 
limitations of the London Treaty would 
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be extended to include France and Italy 
at their present construction levels, and 
a new conference held in 1936. Aircraft 
would be limited to 500 each for Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, U. S., and Russia. 
Tanks and heavy artillery would be re- 
duced and chemical warfare banished. 

MacDonald at once set about winning 
to his plan Premier Deladier of France 
and Premier Mussolini of Italy. His diplo- 
macy is aimed at separating the two Fas- 
cist leaders at the same time that it offers 
Germany such a measure of substantial 
justice and dignity that she cannot well 
refuse to weigh it against the recklessness 
of her present foreign policy. Of course 
the plan could not possibly succeed with- 
out the solidarity of Britain, France, and 
Italy. MacDonald flew to Rome and won 
Mussolini’s consent to his program with 
reservations. 

The French reaction, while polite, was, 
as might be expected, one of dissatisfac- 
tion. Any increase in Germany’s strength 
without some considerable gain in another 
direction is totally at odds with French 
policy. MacDonald offered no new security 
pact to France, but built his plan chiefly 
on the existence of the Kellogg Pact, which 
France considers poor protection. 

The position of the United States may 
be decisive in saving the Disarmament 
Conference. During the change of Ad- 
ministration, no effective influence could 
be wielded. But now that President Roose- 
velt has got his breath from his first ter- 
rific domestic problems, he plans persistent 
and vigorous action on all fronts of possi- 
ble cooperation in both disarmament and 
economic directions. He has held confer- 
ences with the British, French, and 
German Ambassadors, has sent Norman 
Davis back to Geneva with the rank of 
Ambassador to press for solutions. Wheth- 
er Roosevelt will back MacDonald’s plan 
is not yet known. France has _ recently 
shown signs of relenting in her hatred of 
America over the December default. It has 
been seriously proposed in the Chamber 
of Deputies that payment of the delinquent 
installment of the war debt now would 
be a friendly gesture to America in her 
present financial crisis. 





China Rallies Below Wall 


Unless the Chinese cease: resistance at 
the Great Wall and seek an agreement 
satisfactory to Japan in North China, 
Japan will take “proper steps,” warned 
War Minister Araki. What this portends 
is believed by almost everyone in China 
to be a determined attempt to subjugate 
the whole Peiping-Tientsin area. Japan has 
concentrated more troops, planes, and ships 
at strategic points for an invasion below 
the Great Wall. The loss of Jehol province 
through either the treachery or the weak- 
ness of its supposed defender, Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang, led to his resignation 
and his escape to Europe. General Chiang 
Kai-shek of Nanking is in Peiping now 
and has mobilized some of his regulars in 
the zone between the northern capital and 
the wall. It is doubtful, however, whether 
he intends to offer serious resistance. 

Japan has not yet announced her resig- 
nation from the League of Nations, but 
the cabinet has agreed upon it, and the 
secret leaked out. M. Matsuoka, her dele- 
gate called home from Geneva, is now in 
the U. S. and may seek a conference with 
President Roosevelt. He expressed regret 
that America thought it wise to keep her 
combined fleet in the Pacific at this time. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull mean- 
while sent a cordial note to the League, 
pledging American cooperation with the 
League’s commission on the Far East. 
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SCENE XV 

The Moon looms up behind her, shakes 
his head and winks. There is nothing for 
it but to amble home again—which Miss 
Daisy does. She lives wp at the head of 
the street—a fact the Moon discloses. 
Looking very small, she vanishes. Pause. 
The Moon frowns, scratches his head, 
stops scratching and smiles. Mr. Tenta- 
TIVE sign very tall but very grave, ap- 
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Los Angeles Times printed for the first There is a strong demand for some form of Fea- — s¢j# below Miss Daisy’s casement, and ‘ 

P Ps P eral guarantee legislation now, but it is genera . ; A jot 
time in its history the word, earthquake. ly opposed as likely to bankrupt the Government. clears his throat. Her window opens magic- J 
Arthur Brisbane, who owns property Some Western states bawe cnastinentes wih ally. This renders Mr. Tenrative speech- a 

? : F : t » but wi results. A guarantee ; im- es 
there, was alone in calling it a minor dis- = ren! yt od the Government might = oo he is shrewd enough to ask him pe 
turbance. guarantee only 50 per cent of om *. only oh am ; ar oe | sper sok a ae 

small deposits. Or the guarantee might be in- shakes his head. ) laying sufficient?” so 
ee a ee Naa been sured by a small tax on all banks. The Moon nods. “So! much” the better!” } 
Tokyo nuake. Bot it tight have heen het, J/CARDING, The tendency of people, when ries Mr, Tentative and tries a bolder con- 
Tokyo quake. But it might have been bet- they fear for the safety of their money, to with- © tion rs The little street-d hee 
ter, too. Because California, unlike modern draw either et ane = 4 a © ot ae owned of Sie ccesaies- chal Bat <a. dot 
ildi eposi xes, a e, ’ “9 ° <4 
a — — ese —_ yen, be cannot be used for business or investment, and ing foaiee out. No. So, Mr. Ten ative goes Ro 
pos tem a cfu of aeineaion pane ™ wee Py Toc gge igen site 6f deflation: a in—though he has to stoop to manage it. cra 
with the cheap specifications of real-estate process of, expansion of be supply of Tos or hag _— ee wr ow ais anon ise 
speculators or with the rickety construc- CUrtency taster than the level of pr 10n. M e mono e8- 
a _ snadting. euntenhane. . = eb<the a decrease the value of money and to raise tjgn—with accents on the 3 first and third gre 
state’s chief boasts, her schools, were worst = LEGAL TENDER. The kind of coins or cur. ¢a¢#—and hesitates. A single a soft pos 
hit. Huntington Park High had to be rency which a government permits a debtor to echo responds. The Moon winks. So does ma 
gt g& ; . ene 
dynamited. Polytechnic and Woodrow Wil- offer and compels a creditor to accept in payment Tatrie the newsboy, who is blind of one tel 
son High in Long Beach were badly dam- 2 ~y byt -y , A gt y hy 7. He comes scampering down the street Ser 
aged. Three schools in Vernon burned. the public debt. with— det 
w < i LIQUID ASSETS. Cash reserves, or bank SCENE XVI 
For twenty-four hours a succession of paper that can immediately be turned into cash. Extra— 
tremors kept several million people at a “}iaasidite”® - 
nervous an. With the qunik vehing pan Ey A Ing oy Ay Se “00, 50, oF 30 something extra— Ch 


under their feet, they trembled while walls 
crashed and fire burst from oil wells and 
gas mains. Twelve died of fright. The 
American Legion, the Red Cross, the U. S. 
Navy and a squad of unemployed set. to 
work at the job of relief and reconstruc- 
tion. In the beginning, this consisted of 
protecting the section against contami- 
nated water, insuring food supplies, and 
finding shelter for the homeless. Lines of 
communication were repaired and rubbish 
removed. To restore some of the things the 
quake destroyed, President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to grant $5,000,000. ‘The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 


per cent liquid. 

MONEY. Anything generally used and_ac- 
cepted as a medium of exchange and a standard 
of value. Almost every kind of commodity has 
served as money at some time or place, but in 
modern civilization it is limited to metallic coin 
and currency. 


REDISCOUNT. The process of discounting 
high-grade commercial paper by a central bank, 
after it has already been discounted by a com- 
mercial bank. The central bank thus lends funds 
to the depositing banks at a fixed rate of interest 
which may be changed at any time by action of 
its governing board. Through its power to raise 
or lower the rediscount rate, the Federal Reserve 
System exercises control of credit. 


RESERVES. The amount of coin and currency 
which a bank must keep in reserve to pay its 


before you go to sleep— 

extraordinary— 

penny a paper— 

penny a peep! 

(Sleepy heads emerge from shop-doors. 
The six shopkeepers drone in a broken 
chorus.) 

What is it, what is it? 

(Tattie accepts a drowsy coin for each 
lively paper—and scrambles off. Each shop- 
keeper shuts one eye and reads with the 
other.) 

Mr. Datry: I though so— 

Mr. Twyce: So did I— 








a depositors. Reserves are established by law in Mr. Coss: I might have known— 
— to ~— from twenty oot Mena National, and State banks. The Federa Reserve Mr. Finn: So might I— 
ons more to the community and to home anks themselves must maintain a per cen _ Mr. Lams: I could have told you— 
builders. mast Keep at least 19 per cent reserves; in other | Mr. Dooptr: So could I. i 
Within a week after the earthquake, the _large cities, 10 per cent; and in country towns, Mr. Darry: ’T'was a good day’s work— 
Arkansas delta and the strip along the {Per cent. Against time deposits, banks may Tue Orners: A good day’s work— the 
Kentucky-Tennessee line suffered a wer white country the ieee ratio of reserves to Mr. Darry: I psa x shir 
nado that killed twenty-two and injure deposits is less than 10 per cent. The bulk of Mr. Twyce: Continued it— ban 
150. Few were hurt, but property was por ack Se tet ae eee Mr. Coss: Encouraged it— call 
damaged and schools were closed when the SCRIP. A certificat iid aieahiteniie M, Mr. Finn: Discouraged it— peo 
Ohio reached the top flood level in twenty ,..2dby banks, business houses, or local govern. Mr. Lams: Prolonged it— | 
years at Pittsburgh and Wheeling. ments in small denominations, to serve as a Mr. Doopre: Concluded it— H 
om. fe temporary substitute for currency. Scrip has been Mr. Datiry: Good night— and 
much used recently to pay salaries when cities Tue Ornens: Good night 
Acting on President Roosevelt’s 75-word are unable to obtain cash. It gtr we (They stret h th Me a The Isla 
* n jacking and can easily De counterfe1 . ey stretc emselves an yawn. A 
message requesting immediate action for Ti °is usable caly wh eaete- Gaben Os a / oeuae 5 , s 
modification of the Volstead Act in ac- cept it for purchases, In the panics of 1893 and  Moow winks. Beginning with Mr. Dairy’ spe 
cordance with the Democratic platform, 1907 scrip was widely used, issued by the New each open eye closes in sequence. Kat th 
both houses of Congress passed bills for York and other clearing houses against deposits shopkeeper ‘vanishes in sequence. Each e 
the legalization of beer and its taxation at js retired by paying out cash instead. The use  400r closes in sequence. The Moon yawns. exte 
$5 a barrel. The act would make 3.2 per of national scrip during the recent bank holiday A second cloud, crossing the Moon, pro- his 
was considered by the Federal Government, but vides the final dark curtain. Wa: 


cent beer and wine legal within 15 days 
after its signature. 


the plan was abandoned on account of incon- 
veniences of exchange. 
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PEOPLE in 


No. | AMBASSADOR 


Robert Worth Bingham, 61, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, qualified as an amateur 
diplomat with his record of three success- 
ful marriages, but he 
will make his first bow 
as a professional when 
he becomes U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Court 
of St. James. One of 
the first of the na- 
tion’s representatives 
to be shipped abroad, 
his immediate duty is 
negotiation of the war 
debt England owes. 

He is one of the North Carolina Bing- 
hams. His father was a Colonel and his 
education was begun at Bingham School 
in Asheville. After degrees at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and the University 
of Virginia, he moved to Kentucky, passed 
the bar, became County Attorney, won the 
job of Mayor of Louisville, served as 
judge, and accumulated wealth. Today, 
besides owning both the Courier-Journal 
and the Times, he is a director of a creo- 
soting company, a bank, and a railroad. 

More prominent Democrats may have 
been considered for the post of Ambassa- 
dor to England, but Bingham’s loyalty to 
Roosevelt, his contributions to the Demo- 
cratic campaign, his liberal policies, and 
his personality gave him the edge, so far 
as Roosevelt is concerned. Kentucky Con- 
gressmen, however, were less friendly, 
possibly because Bingham’s newspapers 
may have spoken out of turn in local polit- 
ical affairs, For several days, they held up 
Senatorial approval of the President’s 
choice. 


CHALLENGER 


Since he set out to sea alone in his 
father’s dory at the age of nine, Winthrop 
Williams Aldrich, now 44, has done noth- 
ing one-tenth as game 
as his recent blast at 
Morgan banking poli- 
cies. 

Attacks on Morgan 
by radicals are com- 
mon, but this radical 
happens to be the re- 
cently elected chair- 
man of the country’s 

3 largest bank, Chase 
National. His is the first serious threat 
to Wall Street’s web since J. P. Morgan 
the Elder first established his overlord- 
ship in the 1907 panic. Aldrich’s proposed 
banking reforms, following the holiday, 
call for a stop to the juggling of “other 
people’s money.” 


His father, a man of charm, intelligence, 
and cynical humor, was boss of Rhode 
Island when votes there sold for a quarter. 
As Senator from that state, he was the 
special defender of the interests which 
the younger Aldrich now attacks. To an 
extent, the Senator may have suppressed 
his son, for his career at Providence and 
Washington high schools, at Harvard, and 








the NEWS 


at the New York bar was exceptionally 
quiet. 


Not until 1929 did W. W. Aldrich move 
into action. Then he led the fight to clean 
up Standard Oil of Indiana. Shortly after- 
ward, he became president of Equitable 
Trust, and last January he succeeded at 
Chase when Chairman Albert Wiggin re- 
tired in confusion. 

Because Aldrich has a conscience as 
strict as that of his brother-in-law, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., he has the backing of 
the family millions. His other assets in- 
clude a sprinkling of Puritan blood in- 
herited from Nathaniel Green and Roger 
Williams. Still a sailor, he plays yachts 
with Harry Vanderbilt. 


INQUISITOR 


Ferdinand Pecora, engaged by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency 
to help sift some matters of high finance, 

—- can not reasonably 
complain that he had 
been held in check. 
Shortly after he hired 
a dozen accountants 
for a dozen days’ 
“} work on the books of 

the National City 
. Bank, he had the in- 
formation that prompt- 
ed Chairman Mitchell 
and President Baker to resign. With the 
backing of President Roosevelt and the 
new Democratic committee chairman, 
Senator Duncan Fletcher, Pecora is now 
looking into the Stock Exchange and the 
private banking houses of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and others. 
The demand of Aldrich and others that 
banks dealing in securities be refused the 
right to accept commercial deposits is but 
one effect of his work. When he is through, 
the financial system may possibly be re- 
moved from the control of Wall Street 
and placed in government hands. 

The Senate’s counsel uses no notes be- 
cause he never forgets a word of testi- 
mony. He finished his schooling when he 
was twelve, gobbled his brother’s law 
books a few years later, and was managing 
clerk of the firm when he was 18. Now 47, 
his most notable job to date is the con- 
viction of the former New York State 
Superintendent of Banks in connection 
with the Manhattan City Trust Failure in 
1929. As his name, his black eyes, and his 
bristling hair indicate, his ancestry is 
Italian. 

s e & 


Jesse Isidor Straus, whose ability to 
speak French fluently may have made him 
too useful a diplomat to be wasted in the 
Cabinet, was appointed Ambassador to 
France. He is head of an enormous de- 
partment store (8,000 employees), a Har- 
vard Overseer, a philanthropist, and a 
business man with a sense of social respon- 
sibility. The clerks at Macy’s call him Mr. 
Jesse. His Park Avenue apartment was 
built specially to house his children and 
grand-children. His post at Paris is con- 
sidered second in importance only to that 
of Robert Bingham. 
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@ St. Mary Lake 


11 Gorgeous Days 


Scholastic's first annual tour to Glacier 
National Park offers an incomparable 
itinerary—one that guarantees the utmost 
enjoyment and educational-travel from 
the time we leave on July 6 until we 
arrive back in Chicago, July 16. This 
tour is sponsored by Scholastic, for mem- 
bers of high school faculties, students, 
end friends. One low cost covers every- 
thing and each day is packed with nature 
study, good fellowship and recreation 


for example: 





Don’t Poss This Up 


Find out all that this Tour offers and how 
little it costs. Don't neglect this oppor- 
tunity—prices have never been so low 
for such a tour, and may never be again. 
Write Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York. Ask for particulars. 


Scholastic Tour 
to Glacier National Park 
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Edited by ERNEST W. WATSON 


Warm-Blooded Maps 


ROCODILES and river-horses; 

dragons, unicorns, gorgons, and 

phenixes; tritons, nereids, sea 

‘elephants and mighty serpents} 
vulgar bugils, whales that stand all 
day straight up on their tails, and 
man-eating mantichoras — with these 
and countless other weird creatures 
the cartographers of Shakespeare’s 
time embellished their maps. Such 
specimens, found in the pages of 
Pliny’s Naturat.History and Edward 
Topsell’s Histories of Foure Footed 
Beastes, were mighty handy for filling 
in the plenteous voids of Terra Incog- 
nita. Those were the good old days 
when a lively imagination was an ac- 
ceptable substitute for scientific 
knowledge. 

What fascinating creations those 
old maps are! Do we moderns love 
them less because they lack the cold 
accuracy of our scientific charts? How 
dull mere fact can be! Present-day 
folk crave romance as did their less 
sophisticated forbears. When old maps 
were re-discovered a few years ago, 
and began to be collected by connois- 
seurs and art lovers, people went 
“map-crazy.” Maps appeared upon 
lamp shades, trays, screens, table- 
tops, door panels, wall paper, and 
every other flat area which offered op- 
portunity for decoration. This fever- 
ish fad has subsided, but»public inter- 





est in ornamental maps re- 
mains. Scholastic readers can 
well afford to sit at the feet of 
ancient, warm-blooded cartog- 
raphers, and in making their 
own maps, relieve the 
mathematical chill of 
latitude and longitude 
with strange “Foure 
Footed Beastes” and 
other pictorial won- 
ders of this surprising 
world of ours. While we can- 
not experience the thrill of in- 
scribing Terra Incognita upon 
vast areas of anexplored country, 
nearly all of the earth’s surface is 
terra incognita to most of us, and the 
creatures which dwell thereon are no 
less marvelous than the zoological in- 
ventions of medieval “naturalists.” 
So make your maps live. Let loose 
your imagination. Enrich your charts 
with exotic color, miraculous fact, and 
pictorial fancy. It will give great sat- 














isfaction to your spirit of Wanderlust. 

One of the most thrilling sights I 
have ever seen in a high school class- 
room was a huge map-making project. 
A bleak, unbroken wall about twenty 
feet long was being covered with a 
giant map of the Mediterranean. The 


entire history class were at work. 
Some were completing the layout with 
measuring sticks, some applying flat 
color to land and sea, others 
were lettering legends, and still 
others were painting a decora- 
tive border. One student was 
picturing the fighting ships of 
Carthage. Another was 
constructing the Colos- 
seum at Rome. The 
&o pyramids were rising 
on the banks of the 
Nile and the msatiable 
Minotaur was taking 
shape on the island of Crete. 
Everyone had his part. No one 
was without a demand for his 
particular talent. The mechanically 
gifted were as much needed as the 
artistic. Practical problems had to be 
solved, how the wall should be pre- 
pared, what kind of paint to use, the 
manner of transferring and enlarging 
from the original small study. These 
and other matters called for the com- 
bined skill of the group. The map was 
not completed until the school year 
was nearing its end. I'll wager 
that class learned its Ancient 
History lessons as few others 

have done. 

In case it is not feasible to 
paint directly upon the wall, 
canvas can be used. Still an- 
other method which is perhaps 
more practical for most situa- 
tions is wax crayon upon white 
cloth or linen. 

Think of the variety of 
training which map-making af- 
fords. There is the mechanical 
layout, involving the use of in- 
struments. Next comes the pen- 
cil, pen, and brush, with the 
study of color. Topographical 
signs lead one into a new world 
of symbols. The lettering prob- 
lem can stop at simple type 
forms or be carried into the 
realm of decorative styles. De- 
sign skill is developed in the 
handling of the various decora- 

tive elements, 
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LAN the treatment of your map 
in accordance with its purpose. 
When designed to go on a cover, 
pictorial and decorative quali- 
ties may be emphasized to the sacri- 
fice of cartographic precision. In draw- 
ing the Caribbean map on the: Scho- 
lastic cover, I permitted the legend 
and all illustrations to occupy a much 
greater area than would be reasonable 
in a mere informative chart. The de- 
sire for plenty of color led me to lay 
down broad bands of color along the 
coast lines, thereby smothering the 
contour details to a considerable ex- 
tent. Indeed, the outlines of all land 
areas are simplified, unimportant in- 
dications being altogether ignored. If 
some Scholastic reader living on Co- 
chinos Bay on the south shore of Cuba 
should search for his beloved harbor 
on my map, he would fail to find it. 
Even such important places as Port- 
au-Prince, San Juan, and Santiago de 
Cuba are missing. Had my map been 
made complete according to geo- 
graphic standards, it would have been 
a poor cover. The design would have 
been lost in detail. I fear there is too 
much in it as it stands. I wanted to 
put in some whales or dolphins and 
could scarcely restrain myself from 
launching a slithering sea serpent. 


If you are making a study of the 
harbors of the Caribbean region, your 
treatment of such a map would be the 
antithesis of our cover map, your chief 
concern being the accuracy of the 
jagged coast lines. No decoration 
would be permitted to interfere with 
the precision of your contours. George 
Annand, the designer of the two maps 
reproduced on these pages, points out 
the danger of over-ornamentation. He 
reminds us that the cartouche (which 
carries the legend) is not the chief 
thing, and that actual outlines must 
not be subordinated to incidental de- 
tail. 

The cartouche offers the principal 
decorative opportunity. This varies 
from a simple framed rectangle, to the 
most elaborately ornamented arrange- 
ment of scrolls, ribbons, and floral 
motives, along with every description 
of fish, flesh, and fowl. Here is where 
the cartographer’s fancy often takes 
the wildest flights, sometimes with de- 
licious success. 


A few easily drawn cartouches are 
reproduced on this page. They will 
serve the ambitious student as a start- 
ing point in creating his own designs. 
These simple cartouches can be made 
as elaborate as desired by adding pic- 
torial or decorative elements, as 
George Annand has done on the maps 
shown here. Illustrative material is 
usually arranged about the bottom 
the cartouche, giving the whole unit 
a strong supporting base. 
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Yet not so hard 
as it may appear. 
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Our Presidents 


By JAMES MorcAn 


LEFT OVER from a large edition 
there are just 297 copies of this 
intensely interesting book in our 
stock room. While they last you 
may have copies at 50 cents each 
postage prepaid. (Publishers’ 
price $2.00). 


THIS BOOK of 365 pages with 15 
full page illustrations, contains a 
short human sketch of each 
President from Washington to 
Hoover. These are not dry biog- 
raphies, but introductions to the 
real men. « 


MR. MORGAN describes his series 
of sketches as five-minute visits 
with our Presidents. But for such 
short calls they are singularly 
illuminating. He rarely gives to 
any one of the thirty men who 
have held the Presidential office 
more than ten pages and some- 
times even less, yet he contrives 
to impress upon the reader a 
definite conception of the man’s 
character, some understanding of 
the problems he had to meet, his 
method of meeting them and 
some realization of the popular 
background of the period. 


Education Dept. 
Review of Reviews Corp., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me a copy of Our Presidents for 
which I enclose 50 cents in full payment. 


Name 





Address 

















LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free illustrated 
price list and sample card of quality leathers and ac- 
cessories. Leathercraft instruction book and supplement 
50 cents. 
Leathercraft Studios—Dept. W-33 
Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 


FOR PINS-RINGSS{*5 


SS 


lass 25¢ 
ickKk} &* lass pins—any letters, any year, any colo 
Steer slened, 12 or manta, 28e cadhs § to 11, 38e. Ould Ves 
plated, % sertng, 45c. Class sings, medals, etc. 
BIG CATALOG FREE. acd > 
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oucan be knownas 
AClever 


Woman 
M who earns money of hey own 


OU can hold the admiration of 
«& men—you can astonish your 
|| friends and win new ones—you can 
have a reputation for smartness. 
Yes, you—any ambitious woman 
Y | with a love for pretty things—with 
the desire to make herself and her 
home attractive—And it’s easy as 
A, B, = 
‘ou Don’t Experience 
We show you how to do it. The Fireside 
way is so simple you start to paint 
beautiful giftwares, almost immediately; 
start to make money of your own. You 
p Nay ry right at home. 
ifts, Bridge Prizes, T Etc., Etc. 
Cabinets, hocknaktic wall pla ues, 
ag hanging shelves, magazine baskets, lamp 
bases, lamp shades, table runners, beau- 
tiful bits of etched copper, batik drapes, 
lovable little playthings, picture frames 
| | and endless varieties of similar things, 
Think of the fun of decorating them, 
and then of having ready buyers for 


| them—RIGHT AT HOME—at a good | 


rofit! 

- Make $10 to $35 a Week 
Many of our members have made much 

| | more. Think what that means—to YOU! 
Independence — freedom from money 
worries! And with it all the opportunity 
to make hundreds of lovely ings for 
your home, the secret of smarter clothes 

|] and of making yourself more appealing. a7 


Spare 
Spend as much time as you wish on Fireside 
work. It will pay you well in pleasure and 
money. We teach you and furnish eve 
—tincluding a big wonder box of artists’ mate- 
rials, a complete outfit without extra cost. 
A $1000.00 Gold Bond 
backs up our warranty of satisfaction and 
Send for FREE BOOK 
It’s full of colored pictures. It explains our 
“3 step ae a — you the Fireside 
secret. This is e % opportuni ve 
4 longed for. Don’t miss it. Now, +! 
women in every community. Stop wishing and 
hoping. Write for this book TODAY. It is free! 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
| Dept. 1-C Adrian, Michigan 


Fireside Industries, Inc. 

Dept. 1-C Adrian, Mich. 

Please send me the FREE book. I want 
to know more about your fascinating 
plan. 

Name. 














When Rivers. Were Young 


(Concluded from page 14) 


chokin’ and sputterin’, spiralin’ in 
twists and turns, foamin’ and frothin’, 
hissin’ and growlin’ in its fierce rage. 
But all in vain it was. Strong were 
Paul Bunyan’s arms about the wild 
young river. And stronger they were 
as his loggers came out of their fear 
and cheered their hero on in the fight. 
Like hooks of steel were Paul Bun- 
yan’s legs about the Big Auger. 

There was one last grand struggle. 
The Big Auger humped itself up until 
it was like a U all upside down and 
almost touchin’ the clouds with Paul 
Bunyan atop the hump. Tighter and 
tighter Paul Bunyan drew his arms 
and legs about the river as the clouds 
parted for him when his vast back 
neared them on the risin’ hump of the 
Big Auger. The great logger’s legs 
and arms closed like shears and with 
a cloud-scatterin’ hiss and an earth- 
shakin’ shudder Auger River col- 
lapsed, broken in half by Paul Bun- 
yan. 

River and hero fell from the clouds 
together. Like dead pools the two 
halves of the Big Auger then lay in 
the riverbed. And like dead Paul Bun- 
yan lay on the riverside. 

For three days he lay there and 
when he came to himself the Big 
Auger was also in life again and 
flowin’ on. Never again was the river 
a wild young hellion. 

And by this is the famous battle 
remembered: 
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Where the river had bored through 
the mountain there was now a great 
waterfall. That Paul Bunyan left in 
peace, namin’ it after Niagara, his 
moose hound who was dead and gone. 
To this day the waterfall is called 
Niagara in the geography books. A 
grand sight it is in this time, but 
peaceful and calm compared to the 
flow of the Big Auger in the time 
when rivers were: young and wild. 

That was all of that story. At the 
end of it the boy and the old logger 
just sat and listened. A brisk wind 
rushed through the boughs overhead. 
Voices of the forest, speaking tales 
that would live as long as men heard 
the roar of running water and the 
wind-whispers of trees. 


Reprinted from the Woman’s Home 
Companion, by permission of the editors 
and the author. 


RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


July-August 1933—Comprehensive Itinerary through 
Russia including Leningrad, Moscow, Volga Trip, 
Caucasus, Crimea, Ukraine, Dneiper River Trip. 
Also visiting Denmark, Finland. Near East Cruise 
includes Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, Albania, 
Italy. Competent experienced leaders. Round table 
discussions with Soviet leaders. Organized on a 
non-profit basis. Write for announcement. Bureau 
of University Travel, 28 Boyd Street; Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

















YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs, 
needed. No canvassing. We 


No experience 

instruct you by our new simple Ph 

— and supply you with work. Write 

or particulars and Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 











Half a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 


You, too, Can Learn to Play Your 
Favorite Instrument Without a Teacher 
ad 


Easy as A:B-C 


ANY of this half million 

didn’t know one note from 
another—yet in half the usual time 
they learned to play their favorite 
instrument. Best of all, they found learn-, 
ing music amazingly easy. No monotonous 
hours of exercise—no tedious scales—no expen- 
sive teachers: This simplified method, perfected 
by the U. S. School of Music, made learning 
music as easy as A-B-C! : 

From the very start, you are playing real tunes 
perfectly, by note. Every step, from beginning to 
end, is right before your eyes in print and pic- 
ture. First you are told how to do a thing, then 
a picture shows you how, then you do it yourself 
and hear it. And almost before you know it, you 
are playing your favorite pieces—jazz, ballads, 
classics. No private teacher could make it clearer. 
The cost is surprisingly low—averaging only a 
few cents a day—and the price is the same for 


whatever instrument 
LEARN TO PLAY 





you choose. 
Learn now to play 


‘ BY NOTE your favorite instru- 
Piano Violin ment and surprise all 
Guitar Saxo your friends. Change 
Organ Ukulele from a wallflower to 


Tenor Benio the center of attrac- 
tion. Musicians are in- 
vited everywhere. En- 


Piano Accordion 
Or Any Other Instrument | joy the popularity you 




















have been missing. fl 
Start now! me 


FREE BOOKLET AND 
DEMONSTRATION 
LESSON 


If you really do want to 
play your favorite instrument, __ 8 
fill out and mail the coupon asking for our Free 
Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson. These 
explain our wonderful method fully and show you 
how easily and quickly you can learn to play at 
little expense. Instruments are supplied when 
needed—cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 
2674 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
se = weewe ew ee wei ee ewe ew ee eT ee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
2674 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Send me your amazing free book, ‘How You Can 
Master Music in Your Own Home,”’ with inspiring mes- 
sage by Dr. Frank Crane; also Free Demonstration Les- 
son. This does not put me under any obligation. 


Name..... Cocccrccesccvccecccceccccesecccccccosepecces 

BABBORB ec ocrccrecccccsccccccccccccsscrccetcccacveseces 
Have you 

TrstrUmMent....ccccccccvcscccccece Instrument ?......-.+++ 
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SPORTCHATTER 





little act put on in St. Petersburg, 

Fla., which affords the baseball pub- 

lic considerable amusement. It also 
presents several angles which even a seri- 
ous social studies class could examine with- 
out loss of dignity. I refer to the annual 
salary squabble between Colonel Jacob 
Ruppert, president of the United States 
Brewers’ Association and the New York 
Yankees, and Mr. Babe Ruth, president 
of the Sultan of Swat Association and the 
holder of so many different baseball rec- 
ords that it would require more than this 
column to list them all. 


The Yankees go to St. Petersburg about 
the middle of February, to get into condi- 
tion for the opening of the league season 
in April. Babe Ruth, who hardly ever 
signs his contract so early as this, stays 
around New York for several weeks after 
his teammates have departed for the South 
until, still unsigned, he can resist the crack 
of the bat no longer. 


VERY year at this time there is a 


Soon the papers announce that the Babe 
has arrived on the scene. But does he put 
on a baseball uniform at once? No. It is a 
week or more before he takes this step; in 
the meanwhile he plays golf and swims 
and basks in the sunshine and wonders 
when Colonel Jake will make another sal- 
ary proposition. Ruppert invariably offers 
a contract to the Babe a week or so before 
the squad is scheduled to go South. The 
Babe invariably returns the contract to 
the Colonel, with the remark that he would 
rather spend the rest of his life duck hunt- 
ing than play baseball for such an insult- 
ing sum. This year the sum offered by 
Colonel Ruppert was a mere $50,000— 
$25,000 less than the 1932 contract called 
for, and this one-third cut has wounded 
the Babe deeply. He is willing to take 
some cut, he says, but it must be a cut, 
not a slash. 


As this is being written, the Colonel 
has gone to St. Petersburg to talk it over 
with the Babe. There is nothing unusual 
in this procedure. It is so regular that 
some people think that it is an act, done 
for publicity purposes. But it seems to be 
a little different this year, for both the 
Babe and the Colonel know that this is 
no year for giving publicity to salaries of 
such dimensions. No doubt, the Colonel’s 
being in the brewery business (which may 
soon be in a most prosperous condition) 
has had considerable effect on the Babe’s 
decision to hold out for at least $60,000 
per annum. The Babe figures that the 
Colonel, already rolling in wealth, will be 
swimming in it before long, and would 
never miss a few thousand extra. 


The colonel figures that no baseball play- 
er, no matter how great, is entitled to the 
salary of the president of the United 
States; even though it is well known that 
attendance at the Yankee games would 
fall off to the money equivalent of $200,- 
000, at least, if Ruth would not sign up. 
Of course, the Colonel has an alternative; 
he can sell Ruth to some other club, and 
then the question of the Babe’s salary will 
be that club’s concern. But the Babe is not 
required to play ball, no matter how many 
times he is sold, until he signs a contract. 
—J. L. 














NAME THIS AUTHOR 


Win five Modern Library books. Write 
this author’s name with a quotation from 
his works. Tell where you read the quota- 
tion and why you chose it. Mail to Quota- 
tions Contest, Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, before May 1, 1933. A 
good quotation with a sincere reason wins 
five books of the winner’s choosing. 

RESULTS, FEBRUARY 18 ISSUE 

To Leona Schenkenfelder, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Kentucky, goes first 
prize for the following quotation from 
John Ruskin’s “Of Books”: “Very ready 
we are to say of a book, ‘How good this 
is—that’s exactly what I think? But the 
right feeling is: ‘How strange that is! I 
never thought of that before, and yet I see 
it is true; or if I do not now, I hope I 
shall some day.’ But whether thus submis- 
sively or not, at least be sure that you go 
to the author to get at his meaning, not to 
find yours. Judge it afterward if you 
think yourself qualified to do so; but 
ascertain it first.” 

Honorable mention is given to George 
Saltzman, Meeker, Colo.; Gloria McDowell, 
Dallastown, Pa.; Millard W. Townsend, 
Canby, Oregon; Lupe Bravo, Hollister, 
California, and Vivian Long, Audubon, 
N. J. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fill in the Missing Words 

Try your luck at Number 13 of the 
Dash-Hound Contest. After this there is 
only one more to go before you take your 
crack at the prizes. Write to Scholastic, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, if you are 
missing any of the back copies. They may 
be bought for 10c each. 

Correction: In Number 11 of the Dash- 
Hound Contest, the phrase, “reclamation 
of ,»” was improperly 
repeated in Sentence 4. Contestants should 
disregard the second appearance. 

CONTEST No. 13 

1. Smooth operation of a social system 
Tequires a balanced ........0.ssssecsreee relation- 
ship between production and consumption, 
based Upon @ ......scersseee RIE IOE, ascacctcccstessicess 
Before the machine age, this unit consisted 
of the amount Of WOrk ONE «seve could 
do in a fixed period of time. 

2. The Twenty-first 
Amendment Calls f0F .........sssecsssersseeres of the 
dsenssevbotasentocinsi’ Amendment and protection 
Ok hactistpeinsercesipete State against ..........ssesere 
importation. It must be ratified by ............ 
AID crcssesecveseccecee states within ............0 years. 

Tis MND Scicsocntesconobanstrase session of the 72nd 
Congress authorized the President to re- 
organize or abolish 
for purposes of efficiency. 














4. Within a week, the ..........cccccccsscsess army * 


OE scasestscpbancapipcheoca thousand men occupied 
d 


’ » an 
the three leading cities of Jehol. 
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Wear 
. Out? 


The self-sacrifice and 
devotion of the school 
teacher are an inspira- 
tion to those who are 
engaged in other work. 


The day must iney- 
itably arrive when 
rest becomes man- 
datory. 


You teachers can 
use those advanced 
years for travel or 
any other favored 
hobby. 


Acquire a Prudential 
Retirement Annuity 
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The Prudential 
Jnsurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietn, President 


HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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!~ SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND™ 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Information regarding any type of —_ 
in which you may interested will 
gladly given. Catalogs of schools and 
colleges advertising in Scholastic are free 
on request. Address inquiries to: Scho- 
lastic School and roe Service, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City. (In 
writing schools direct please mention 
Scholastic.) 





FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


School ef Fine ond — Arts 
Brooklyn, 





year. Catalogue. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


EDGEWOOD PARK 
JUNIOR COLLEGE Stin'scw fonx 


For Young Women. Junior College courses: 1. Two 
years of standard college. 2 o-year elective cul- 
tural diploma course. 3. Special courses: Secretarial, 
Home Economics, Kindergarten, Speech, Journalism, 
Advertising Art, Music—piano, voice, violin. College 
Preparatory. Impressive building. All sports. Rid- 
ing. Moderate rates. Catalog. M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., 
Dir. of Administration, Box E, Greenwich, Conn. 


eee 


20 Minutes from all Philadelphia Advantages 
Standard four-year college. Liberal arts, science. 
A.B., B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A. degrees. Home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, elementary ed., health ed., 
com’l. ed.-secretaryship, music, fine arts, dra- 
— Graduates granted teachers’ certificates 
withou ination. C actice teach- 
ing. "6 ‘buildings, private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 80th year. Moderate 
rates, Catalog. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., 

D., Pres., Box 8, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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The Student Forum 


(Scholastic will print under this heading 
letters it deems of special merit, not 
exceeding 300 words, on subjects of 
student interest.) 

















TECHNICAL 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
|, See ns time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 


awing, shop-work. Students 
Nl wiring electrical 
ELECTRICAL 


ey BLIS SCHOOL 


WY BLIS Ave., Washington, D. C. 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORKO, NEW MEXICO 

Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 

Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and 
New iidi excellent equipment. Strong 








faculty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near 
metal and coal mining districts. a attendance not 
required. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses 
unusually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





$1260 to $3400 a Year 


w -—— = ees 


ork for 
“Uncle Sam” FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Short Hours z Dept. J-295, Rochester, N. Y. 
Common educa- © Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) 
tion usually S 32 page book with list of future U. 
page © 8. Government Jobs; (2) Tell me how 
<Women ? to get one of these jobs. 
is to 5 Name......000 De acechesnemencese i 
Mail , 
jay sure 


HEMISTRY 


Complete, practical home-study 
courses prep: by, some of the 
best-known chemists in this 

y eeonenngs sneludses 

ALLEN RoceERs, 

MS., Ph.D.—Head “al 
Department of In- 

= dustrial Insitute: 
Pratt Institute; 
M. Toran, Ph.D 
Vice- resident, 
Unite Chemical 
and 


ucts Co.; 
SroucHToN, B.S.— 
the De- 


ee eereeeeeesescee 





ent é, Metallurgy, any | tw and 
nw L. San, Ph.D. — of Applied 
Chemistry, University of tee 
Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
Jonal ‘Gerrecgendence Schools 
Box 2632, Seranton, Penna. 


| Without cost or Aention, "please send me full 
details of your home-study cou ~be eee 
m 
Hi Shere Chemi hemistry Course | 
Pharmacy 


Chem 
Heat cm 
Industrial Chemistry 








dress... 


Liberal Arts—Law— 

yf] Commerce —Musio— Art 

uf nme School. Day and 

— Evening. 6000 student 

body. Placement Bureau. 

bin: 3 Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 


letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, II. 














Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. . 

years high choot. 2 years college. Music, Hom 

Economics. Qutdoor sports all year. Riding. 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 


FINANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Trains business executives, expert accountants, out- 

ding secretaries, and efficient commercial teach- 
ers. 4 years’ college work with Bachelor Degree at 
a saving of 1 to 2 years’ time and college expenses. 
1500 students annually. Dormitories. Fraternities. 
Sororities. Athletics. Co-ed. ~y  *. sessions. 


Free placement service. 69th year. 

Dept. S, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 
Junior College and Three 
Professional Schools. Physical 
Education, Speech & Dramatic 
, 8, & 4 year Normal 
courses, hip ZS 2 
years. Register now. rmi- 

SCHOOLS, ING. tories. Campus. Catalog. 

Rock Creek Park Estates. Box S, Washington, D. C. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SARGENT SCHOOL 
OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


For girls—4-year degree course for high school gradu- 
ates. Health and Physical Education. Recreation. 
Physical Therapy—in co-operation with University 
Medical Sehool. Training camp in New Hampshire. 
52nd year. Catalog. Professor Ernst Hermann, Dir., 
44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


IMA MR CRSA 


ae OR CLASS WEAR PINS \ 


Catalog. 
































SCARCE ICELAND AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 
and packet. Togo. Peru. Sudan, etc. 5¢ with approvals. 
Potomac Stamp Co., 3708 13 St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 





Any 8 or 4 letters and@y 
@ date. Any color enamel. | 
Reduction oa quantity 
orders. Many fine rings 
shown in our new catalog. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 212 Bruce Ave., N. Attleboro, Mass. 





A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 
Bates, —s and Le nes ideal for meet- 


Dear Editor: 


I, in turn, wish to answer the letter of 
Juliet Wagner concerning Julia Peterkin’s 
“A Proudful Fellow,” and to give my per- 
sonal opinion. 

Agreeing entirely with Martha Meuth- 
ing, I also believe that a student should 
find the best literature in his school maga- 
zine. 

Furthermore, I wonder if Julia Peterkin 
really does know the Negro of today. I 
am_ not saying that the incidents in her 
stories do not exist, but one does not reach 
down to the bottom of a race to pick the 
ignorant and bad of its kind to judge the 
rest of that race by. This is what this 
author has done, and consequently all of 
the readers get the impression that she 
has a true knowledge of the Negro, and 
that this race, as a whole, is like that. No, 
the Negro, as a race, has rapidly changed, 
in less than a century, and he will continue 
to change as opportunities are given him. 
Oppression is nothing new to him, and he 
can endure it while rising. And further 
still, what different race does know the 
Negro; can understand him? 

As for what Francis Bacon says, I have 
done exactly that. I have considered and 
weighed the contents of this story thor- 
oughly. 

—Genevieve Hawkes 
Salamanca High School 
Salamanca, New York 





RESULTS OF SCRAPBOOK 
CONTEST 


Our only regret is that we haven’t more 
prizes to give to the entrants. All of the 
scrap-books were so interesting that selec- 
tion of fifteen winners was exceptionally 
difficult. The names below are those whose 
scrap-books finally were judged to display 
the most interest, the best organization of 
the subject, and the most attractive pre- 
sentation. 

Dorothy Maude Harris, Hanover Jr. H. 
S., S. Hanover, Mass., (“Ideas for an Ideal 
Home”); Bernice Downing, Modesto 
(Cal.) H. S., (“Birds”); Elna M. Potter, 
Black River Falls (Wis.) H. S., (“Wis- 
consin”) ; Helen Shaw, Berlin (Pa.) H. S., 
(“Authors”); Thomas Chin, Chelsea 
(Mass.) H. S., (“Cartoons and Carica- 
tures”) ; Margaret Howerton, Parkrose H. 
S., Portland, Ore. (“Music”); Mary 
O'Donnell, Fergus County H. S., Lewistown, 
Mont., (“Edna St. Vincent Millay”); Ber- 
nadette Nadeau, St. Jean’s H. S., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., (“Furniture”); Alma Ahlers, 
Our Lady of Mercy H. S., Cincinnati, O., 
(“Literature”) ; Gerald Whitted, Commun- 
ity H. S., Gilman, Ill, (“The Merchant of 
Venice”) ; Betty Basmadjian, East Orange 
(N. J.) H. S., (“Suggestions for an —~ 
rit Dorothy Pierce, Baraboo (Wis.) H. 

S:, (“Roman Influence in Modern Civili- 
zation”) ; Harvey H. Dembe, Harris Jr. 
H. S., Bayonne, N. J., (“Medieval Eu- 
rope”) ; ‘ Minnie V. Hageman, Dorora 
(Pa.) H. S., (“Musicians”); Mildred Al- 
len, Mechanicsburg (Pa.) H. S. (“Art- 
ists”). 





Pope Pius named six new cardinals at @ 
recent consistory, one of them being Mon- 
signor Fumasoni-Biondi, papal delegate to 
the United States. 
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ON to 
CHICAGO! 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION . . . JUNE | to NOV. | 











Save Many Dollars — 
See the Country— 
going by Greyhound 


ou’LL never be able to look your 

friends in the face if you miss 
the greatest World’s Fair of all time! 
Three miles of incredible beauty by 
day or night—amazing achievements 
of science and invention—the amuse- 
ment zone with its thrilling Sky 
Ride . . . and it costs so little to 
make the trip. 
Greyhound Bus fares are far lower 
than other transportation (one-third 
the cost of driving your own car)— 
schedules frequent, modern coaches 
exceedingly comfortable. Call the 
agent in your city for special fares, 
full details. 


Information Offices: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. . . East 9th and Superior 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... . . 9 Main Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . Broad Street Station 





Nelson Tower 
CHARLESTON, W.VA... . 601 Virginia Street 
LEXINGTON, KY. 801 N. Limestone 
CINCINNATI, OHIO .. . . 109 East 7th Street 
MEMPHIS, TENN... .. . . 146 Union Avenue 
RICHMOND, VA 412 East Broad Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . . 400 N. Rampart Street 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO . 1004 Security Building 


Exposition Booklet, Information 


We have a pictorial, informational booklet 
about the Chicago World’s Fair. . . yours for 
the asking. Just clip and mail this coupon to 
the nearest Greyhound office listed above. Also 
jot down here any other trips in which you are 
interested, and we'll send full information. 


Name. 


Address, S$-3 








STUDY SUGGESTIONS 


English 
Cover Design 
Construct a pictorial map for the particular 
section“of the country where fae live. It may 
feature historical, geographical, legendary, or 
literary aspects. 


Editorial (Page 3) 

What is the value of this editorial to the aver- 
age high school reader? Has it any value for 
any other type of reader? Point out what. Why 
is the poem “Opportunity”. reprinted as part of 
the editorial? 


America's Frontier Lore (Page 4) 

What is the origin of the mountain whites of 
the southern states? What interesting things does 
their speech tell us? In what way are they a 
definite link with another century? From this 
article, prepare an interesting paper or oral talk 
on one of the following:—mountain speech; 
mountain songs and stories; tall tales; Tony 
Beaver and Paul Bunyan; Forgotten Frontiers. 


When Rivers Were Young and Wild (Page 5) 

Why may this be called a “tall tale’? List in 
order the details which prove that it is one. Find 
in the story, point by point, a description of 
Paul Runyan. 


Men and Marionettes (Page 6) 


What is the special appeal of puppets for 
grown-ups? In what ways are the Piccoli pup- 
peteers admirable? What more can puppets do 
than they do in the Teatro dei Piccoli? What 
honorable history has the puppet stage had? 
What two kinds of popes are used? What is 
the advantage of each type of puppet manipula- 
tiom? What is the future of the puppet stage in 
America? 


Trap Doors (Page 8) 

Comment upon the names of the characters. 
How does each characterize each player? Com- 
ment upon the dialogue. What idea is the play- 
wright expressing? What incidents bring about 
a complication? What is the turning-point? The 
climax? 


A Word a Day 


Add these words to your vocabulary. Learn 
their pronunciation, meaning, correct use. Use 
them in sentences that make clear their mean- 
ing:—dauntless, consecrated, handicrafts, welter, 
auger, ogre, emitting, impudent, sesqui-centen- 
nial, reminiscent, lunar, primeval, tolerate, ma- 
rionette, puppet, nigh, tentative, _ecstatically, 
nincompoop, interpose. —Monica D. Ryan 


Social Study 


A Primer On Money and Banking (Page 20) 
A Competitive Test Game 


After a thorough study of the definitions or 
statements of meaning of our present money and 
banking terms the class might be divided into 
two groups, each of which would choose a leader. 
The leader would call on a member of the oppo- 
sition for any definition or statement he saw fit. 
Conduct the game like a spelling bee. 


National and Foreign Affairs (Page 21-25) 


Trace the course of the banking crisis from its 
origins to the present status pointing out cause 
and effect relationships throughout. 

List the steps in the Roosevelt program which 
are direct fullfillments of his campaign promises 
and indicate how he has accomplished each. 

Explain the manner in which an ambassador or 
cabinet member receives his official appointment. 

Hitler and Mussolini have much in common. 
Demonstrate the truth of this statement by com- 
paring the manner in which they use their power, 
their policies, and their hold on the people. 

Why has MacDonald’s Disarmament proposal 
a better chance of being carried into actual effect 
than any previous suggestions? Give economic 
and political reasons. 


Democracy and the (Page 15) 


Myth of Consent 


Locate those nations in which the principle of 
“government by consent of the governed”’ is in 
nominal effect today. Has this number increased 
or decreased in the last fifteen years? Why? 

Illustrate, by means of examples, how a person 
can be literate and still not be: educated. Con- 
trast educational means today with those of 
1900, 1700 and 1500. Do the technological 
achievements of man make education today an 
easier or more difficult problem than formerly? 


Maps (Pages 17 and 26) 


. Do you know the purposes for which each map 
in your classroom is best suited? Which of the 
map types is changing most rapidly today? 

Name two important cities of the world which 
have had their names changed during the past 
fifteen years? Locate them and account for the 
c 





—John J. Jenkins 





CRUISES 
for the Price 


MEDITERRANEAN 
5 NORWAY 


12 COUNTRIES 
54 DAYS 
and 


$425°%: 


(including all shore excursions) 
First Class throughout. 


S. S. VOLENDAM 
Nevvon JULY Sth 


MADEIRA‘ *’ HOLLAND 
SPAIN NORWAY 
GIBRALTAR SWEDEN 
ALGIERS DENMARK 
ITALY 
MONTE CARLO 
SCOTLAND : 


Visiting 12 countries, 25 cities, traveling 
13,000 miles on the popular Volendam, 
with Holland America Line’s famous 
First Class service and cuisine. 





Thig cruise is really 3 in 1, the lovely 
Mediterranean, the fascinating Scandi- 
navian countries, and Europe in be- 
tween. It is unquestionably one of the 
outstanding travel “sales” of the year. 


Comprehensive program of included 
shore excursions and organized enter- 
tainment. Special dance orchestra. 


Every facility for a happy social life. 


Full particulars are available from your 
own local Travel Agent or 


HOLLAND -AMERICA 


29 Broadwa and offices in 
New Yo bs 4 LIN 


principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Ave. (at 45th St.), New York 






































A Full-fledged 
Portable—The New 
Underwood Junior 





Replica of Golden, Temple of Jehol 


24 PRIZES 


consisting of 12 trips to A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS for 6 students and 6 teachers— 
and 12 Underwood portable typewriters. 


RULE 

Prizes will be awarded for the best letter, 
theme or essay written by any undergraduate 
in any junior or senior high school in the 
United States on “WHY | SHOULD LIKE 
TO ATTEND A CENTURY OF PROGRESS." 

FIRST PRIZES in each of 6 zones will be 
all-expense trips to Chicago to visit A Cen- 
tury of Progress, with time from July 15 to 
July 20 spent in Chicago. All trips to be 
for two people, the winning student and his 
or her teacher. All trips via Greyhound Bus. 

SECOND PRIZES in each zone—Under- 
wood Standard Portable Typewriters. 

THIRD PRIZES in each zone—Underwood 
Junior Portable Typewriters. 

All entries must be typewritten, and must 
be mailed by midnight, May 1, 1933, to 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, Century 
of P. ss, Contest Editor, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. Originality of the 
entry must be certified by teacher. Con- 
testants are urged not to ornament entries, 
and may submit more than one. No entries 
will be acknowledged or returned. Each 
entry should have name and home address 
of the student and name and address of the 
teacher. The judges will be prominent edu- 
cators. Judges’ decisions will be final. An- 
nouncement of winners will be made in the 
May 27th issue of Scholastic. In case of tie, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

Zones are as follows: 
Atlantic: Me., N. H., Vt. Mass., Conn, R. L., 
Eastern; Pa, iMd., Del., Va, N.C., 8.C., Distof Col. 


a. 
Central: Mich... Ohio, W. Va., Ky. 
Western: Mina., Wis., Ia., Il, Mo. Ind, N. D., 
8. D., Neb., K 


a Bis an. 
Pacific: Wash., Ore., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., Colo., 
N. M., Calif., Nev., Utah, Ariz. 

ern: Tex., Okla., Ark., La., Tenn., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla. 








Eliminate ‘‘ADVENTURE” from Typewriting ed 
Use an UNDERWOOD 






A CENTURY 
of PROGRESS 


Exciting, Unusual, Breath- Taking, 


Memorable Adventure Beckons You. 


Will you be one of 6 high school students—or 6 
high school teachers—to leave home about July 10th 
for the grand adventure of visiting A Century of 
Progress in Chicago with all expenses paid by the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company? You can be one 


of the party. 





READ HOW 


Just write a letter, theme or essay of not more 
than 1,000 words on "WHY | SHOULD LIKE TO 
ATTEND A CENTURY OF PROGRESS." Typewrite 
it and mail before May Ist. 

The Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, one of the 
group of great American manufacturers that is mak- 
ing possible this tremendous Century of Progress that 
will be held from June Ist to December Ist in Chi- 
cago, wants to take a party of 6 high school students 
and 6 high school teachers to this World's Fair as 
their guests. 

Six first prizes, with the same prize to the teacher, 
will be awarded—one for each zone. The first prizes 
will consist of an all-expense trip to Chicago, arriving 
on July 15th, with five exciting days at A Century of 
Progress. From the time you step into the Greyhound 
Bus, until you return home from this exciting adven- 
ture you will be the guest of the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, without expense for you or your 
teacher. 

Six second prizes of Underwood Standard Portable 
typewriters and six third prizes of Underwood Junior 
Portable typewriters make a total of 24 prizes in all. 

Ask your teacher for more information about A 
Century of Progress, and for data about the purpose 
of this 1933 World's Fair. Put into words the reasons 
why you would like to attend. 















There is no risk when you typewrite your letters or school work with an Underwood Standard 
Portable or Junior Portable. The same type of escapement mechanism that is used in the 
big Underwood Standard typewriter prevents piling (accidents such as printing an "i" over 
an "e"). Every line is even—each letter clear-cut and cleanly printed. @ Underwood has 
long been the outstanding maker of typewriters. The big standard Underwood was the 
STANDARD OF QUALITY even before the turn of the Twentieth Century. The same care- 
ful workmanship and success in building typewriters is shown in the excellence of the Stand- 
ard and Junior Portables as writing machines. @, Go to your nearest dealer or Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Branch Office and see the $60 Standard Portable and the newest member of 
the Underwood Portable Family, the $37 Junior Portable. Easy payment plan on either. 









Underwood 
Standard Quiet 
Portable 














